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Harold, MacGrath wrote in the 
The Grey Cloak a book which 
the reader could not lay down 
till he finished. Ina busy age this 
is an offense against industry. 
Mr. MacGrath is certainly 
found guilty of it. 


—Chicago Tribune. 





If you_should see a copy of 
The Main Chance, 

By Meredith Nicholson, | 
buy, borrow, beg or steal it. For 3 
The Main Chance has all the | 


elements of twentieth century J 


greatness. 


—Chicago Inter Ocean. | 


She Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers/ 
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Book News 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A marvelous picture of the whole vivid, daring, 
picturesque, primitive life of the far north 


MR. JACK LONDON’S New Novel 


The Call of the Wild 


Through this story of the kidnapped ‘* Buck’’ (mixed St. Bernard and 
Scotch Shepherd) and of the experiences which changed him, from the 
pride of ‘‘ Judge Miller’s place’’ into the dreaded ‘‘ Wolf Dog,’ of 
whom the Yeehats whisper, is pictured all the relentless fascination of 
the wild Alaskan ‘toil of trace and trail,’’ 


Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50. 


MR. HAMILTON MABIE calls it ‘‘the best piece of work which this 


forcible writer has given the public, and likely to make a deep impression 
by reason of its power and its unusual theme.’’ 


All of the haunting charm and magnetic sweetness of 


‘A Kentucky Cardinal” ts renewed and perfected tn 
MR. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S New Novel 


The Mettle of the Pasture 


That peculiar beauty characteristic of the Kentucky type in which for 
generations the highest value has been set not on grace or strength but 
upon their union, is here expressed through a distinctly original story. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BOOK OPENS with a keenly absorbing scene between the heroine and her 
lover who tells her a secret she has the right to know, but because of 
which she refuses without explanation the marriage with him on which 
the heads of both their families are determined. Isabel’s grandmother, 
unaccustomed to be thwarted, sets all her unscrupulous diplomacy to 
work to piece out the secret which the reader does not share until the 
end. The story is a rare mingling of fine and delicate, and virile 
qualities. 


Address THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  Pubiishers 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OTHER NEW NOVELS 


JUST READY 


By WM. G. BROWN, Author of “ The Lower South in American History ’’ 
A Gentleman of the South 


‘« A portrayal of Southern life in ‘ the black belt’ before the war which stands alcne 
in the strength and beauty and truth of its delineation.’,—CouriER JOURNAL, 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50 


By Mrs. BANKS, Author of “ Oldfield’’ 
Round Anvil Rock 


** An old-fashioned love story of a waif of the Wilderness Road, practically adopted 
by the notorious outlaw Philip Alston . . . a worthy follower of Oldfield.” — 
THe Bookman, Illusivated, Cloth, 


By Miss OVERTON, Author of ‘‘ The Heritage of Unrest” 
Anne Carmel 


‘«One of the few very important books of the year.”’—TuHe Sun, N. Y. 
‘“*A novel of uncommon beauty and depth . . . in every way an unusual 
book,’’—LouIsviLLe TIMEs. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


From BARBARA’S “ Experience Book of a Commuter’s Wife ”’ 
People of the Whirlpool 


‘* The story is too true to life to be entirely a work of the imagination, It bubbles 
with humor, sparkles with common sense,’’—BROOKLYN EAGLE, Illustrated, Cloth, 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Asthor of *‘ Captain Kettle,’’ etc. 
Thompson’s Progress 


The progress of a poacher into the peerage presents a character as real and to many 
re.ders more directly appealing than even Capt, Kettle. Cloth, $1.50 


By GEORGE C. COOK. a Story of Maximilian’s Empire 
Roderick Taliaferro 


**One of the strongest productions of modern fiction,””—EveninG TELEGRAPH, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

‘*One of the finest historical novels that has appeared for many a day ’’—INTER- 

Ocean, CHICAGO, Lllustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


(Anonymous) The Kempton-Wace Letters 


‘*No such intellectual grasp of a subject in the last degree difficult and subtle has 
been seen in literature since George Eliot’s time. It is a new thing in our literature, 
and it is a wholly new departure in novel-writing.’’—JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Cloth, $1.50 


Little Novels by Favorite Authors 


Mr. OWEN WISTER’S Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
PHILOSOPHY 4 MR. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S Mrs. ATHERTON’S 
MAN OVEREOARD! MRS. PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN-HAND 


WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS’S THE SAINT OF THE DRAGON’S DALE 


Each, illustrated, 18mo, 50 cents 


Very popular bits of Fiction each thoroughly worth pocketing against a leisure hour, 


Ast amvookseler, ~THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, — ° {it',srcrw 
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Tenth Thousand. 


THAT PRINTER OF UDELL'S 


A Story of the Middle West 
BY HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Nine illustrations by Gilbert. 468 pp., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
Extracts from 10,000 lines of Press Reviews 


** As a story it is more than good.”—Bookseller, Chicago. 

** There is character in the touch.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘* Well written and decidedly interesting."—New York Times Sat. Rev. 

‘* Every bit the equal of ‘ David Harum.’”’’— Pittsburg Leader. 

‘* Thoroughly refreshing to those thirsting for a real true love story.”—New Haven Union. 
‘*Will undoubtedly create a sensation.”— Omaha World-Herald. 

‘* There is not a chapter that is not interesting.”’—S?¢. Paul News. 

“ A thoroughly good novel.”—Boston Globe. 

** A second Sheldon has arisen.” —/itisburg, Dispatch. 

“One of the most wholesome and strengthening brain products of the season.’""—A/bany Press. 
‘*It is human to the very core.”—Nashville American. 

“Is well-nigh faultless."—San Francisco Post. 

“The covers are fairly bursting with a vivid heart story.”.—Davenport Times. 

** Done to the life.’—Chicago Tribune. 

** Rich in humor and good sense.’’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“ Absorbing thoughful novel.’’"—Xansas City Journal. 

“‘ Altogether an estimable story."—New York Sun, 


Order through jobbers or publishers direct 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 


THE CRIMSON DICE 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PLOT IN FICTION 


By GEORGE NOX MCCAIN 


who is widely known as a political writer, newspaper staft correspondent, traveler and lecturer 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 


The interest of his novel lingers upon the central episode, the finding of 
the Crimson Dice, In the skeleton hand of a Centurion of the Guard exhumed 
in Pompeii is found a bronze box containing three dice and a parchment 
letter. The dice are the veritable lots, according to the letter which 
accompanies them, that were cast by the Judean Legion of Roman soldiery for 
the garments of the Christ. The hero, a multi-millionaire archeologist, bribes 
a workman to steal the relics for him. Unknown to him, the dice carry with 
them a curse, and their possession instigates crime of an appalling character. 


With illustrations by Clarence Rowe. 1amo. Cloth, $1.50. 


J. MURRAY JORDAN, Publisher 


SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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“One of the best stories With each chapter the tale grows 
of the year.”—. Y. Press. more interesting.’’—.S?. Joseph News. 


Ready this month 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD 
OF KINGDOM COME 


By JOHN FOX, JR. 
With illustrations by F.C. Yohn 12mo. $1.50 


Mr. Fox's novel in book form is an assured success from the very start. No 
serial for many years has attracted more enthusiastic comment from a wide circle of 
readers, North and South. It owes its success to many attractive qualities, but 
above all to the simplicity and pathos of its characters and the admirable writing 
which Mr. Fox has shown on every page. He has pictured sympathetically boy life 
among the Kentucky Mountaineers ; life at a blue-grass college in the simple days 
before the war ; class feeling between the mountaineer and the ‘furriner,’’ which 
persists to the present day; the way in which Kentucky was rent assunder by the 
Civil War ; and the romantic glory of Morgan’s Men. The whole book is bound 
together by a beautiful love story. 


zoth 1000 


GORDON KEITH 


The Best Selling Novel of the Season 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
With illustrations by George Wright. 12mo. $1.50 
‘*A novel of serious purpose and generous dimensions, crowded with actors 


and full of incident.”—-HAMILTON W. MABIE in the Oxtlook. 


“It takes no effort to read it; it is full of thrilling situations and bright 
dialogues. Mr. Page is a born story teller.’’— Chicago Tribune. 


‘«The book is written with that grace and delicacy which have always dis- 
tinguished Mr. Page's writings.”"—PAi/adelphia Press. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS 
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Only One Opinion of 
STOCKTON’S LATEST NOVEL 


THE CAPTAIN’S 
TOLL-GATE 


«© A piece of pure refreshment.’’ 
—The Outlook. 


‘Of course, it is impossible to 
give any idea of it ; it must be read.’’ 
— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


‘«Thoroughly Stocktonesque and 


full of grace and charm,”’ 
—New York World. 


«Perhaps the most successful of 


Mr. Stockton’s long stories.” 
— Boston Herald. 


‘A delightful social atmosphere 
that is distinction in itself.” 
— New York Press. 


‘An agreeable fertility of inven- 
tion and a_ plentiful measure of 
whimsicality.”’ 

—Phiwadelphia Record. 


‘A rush of laughable incidents 
and rib-tickling situations impossible, 
it would seem, to any author of a 
less sportive imagination.”’ 

St. Louts Republic. 


‘‘A veritable Stocktonian. situa- 
tion.”’ 


—New York Evening Telegram. 


‘*If Stockton’s ‘The Lady or the 
Tiger’ or his ‘* Rudder Grange’’ is 
to be overshadowed by any of his 
other stories, ‘The Captain’s Toll- 
Gate’ is the one that will do it.’’ 

— The Book-Lover. 


a frame of real life it 
presents characters and _ incidents 
that are fantastically unreal, yet 
impose themselves upon the reader 
as sober possibilities.’’ 

—New York Herald. 


“In 


‘*Mrs. Stockton’s memoir is one 
of the best things in the book. . 
As pleasing and delicious a love 
comedy as_ Stockton’s warmest 
admirers could desire. Posthumous 
novels are generally disappointing, 
but this is a crowning success. 
— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Memoir by Mrs. Stockton, an Etched Portrait, Views of Mr. Stockton’s Homes, 
and a Bibliography. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


Publishers, New York 
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Mr. Rhys-Davids comes to his work 
equipped. His early residence in Cey- 
Buddhist lon laid the foundation of 
india his scholarship in Pali. He 
T. Ww. has written voluminously 
Rhys-Davids on the Buddhism, early and 
late, of India. He has digested the 
great additions which the spade has 
made to the early monuments of Budd- 
hism in North India. These he has 
brought together in a book which is a 
description of a country rather than 
the history of a period. Mr. Rhys- 
Davids lacks in grasp. He never wants 
in knowledge. This most useful vol- 
ume is not consecutive annals. The 
first third describes the conditions, with 
some history of the Buddhist region, 
three to six centuries before Christ, its 
kings, clans, villages, classes and 
towns. Writing came from pre-Semitic 
writing in Babylonia, imported by Ta- 
mil, that is, Dravidian merchants, 
which makes the first introduction 
2,000 or more B. C. From these char- 


Talcott Williams, 


LL.D. 


acters grew the group of Indic alpha- 
bets. ThisisMr Rhys-Davids’s most 
important generalization. He lays bare 
here the literary development of India. 
He succeeds it with an account of early 
Buddhist literature, in which he is at 
home. The book fills a gap. It gives 
the scene and stage in which Budd- 
hism develops. It needs a general 
knowledge to read intelligently. 


* cs 


The thousand years in India, after 
Buddhism faded or dissolved into the 
Medievait later Brahminismand before 
India the Moslem came, is yet to 
StanleyLane- tell. The materials for it 
Poole scarcely exist. By “Medi- 
aeval,” Mr. Lane-Poole means Mos- 
lem India. He won his training for 
its knowledge by the thrice difficult 
task of cataloguing the Moslem coins 
of the British Museum. ‘This book 
writes at length the succession. of 
rulers whom he has chronicled in his 
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“Mohammedan Dynasties” from Mah- 
mood of Ghazni (997-1030) to the 
fall of the Moghul Empire (1767). It 
is a dreary record. Mr. Larie-Poole 
finds no thread. Of not a name or a 
place, save two or three of the biggest, 
will the average reader have ever 
heard. The brutal, blood-thirsty rulers 
pass across these pages with little in- 
dividuality. There is a racial succes- 
sion, physiographic reasons, and a 
gradual development of India, as we 
know it; but no one of these does Mr. 
Lane-Poole make clear. In his pages 
there is raw material for history, rather 
than a history. 


Mr. Chesterton, a very young man, 
by a single thin volume of 207 pages, 
Robert has become one of the fore- 
Browning most critics of his day. 
G.K. None of his work last year 
Chesterton in the Bookman prepared 
one for this. He has written not only 
one of the very best books about Rob- 
ert Browning, but the only book on 
this great poet which it is indispen- 
sable to read. He has settled, once for 
all, the future current of criticism on 
Browning, just as Addison settled it 
for Milton or Arnold settled it for 
Wordsworth. Men will return to the 
subject again and again; but they can 
never do so without reckoning with 
Mr. Chesterton, just as you cannot 
write on Milton without asking your- 
self if the papers in the Spectator 
were right or on Wordsworth with- 
out satisfying yourself whether Ar- 
nold’s introduction assumes too much 
or asks too little. Mr. Chesterton 
has done the incomparable service 
to the general and special reader of 
putting Browning in his relation to his 
time, his work and himself. He sees, 
as only the penetrating do, the kinship 
between Whitman and Browning. He 


discriminates between lyric and epic 
in the man’s work, between his form 
and his substance, between his method, 
his manner and his matter. He appre- 
ciates, as all who have both read and 
known Browning must see, that the 
man and the poet stand for two dif- 
fering ideals, that each was perpetually 
reacting on the other, and that both 
must be considered in passing on the 
great body of his work, destined to 
suffer much from its defects; but also 
destined to beacon where the im- 
mortals are. 


This irenic apologetic is written by 
the Professor of Old Testament Liter- 
Qidtestamentature and Exegesis in Knox 
the Christian College, Toronto. He holds 

~ an Oxford and Glasgow de- 
John Edgar = : ¢ 
McFadyen gree, is a pupil of Dr. 
George Adam Smith and a Presby- 
terian. Accepting the results of the 
Higher Criticism, he works through a 
carefully written volume to show that 
no harm has been done to the essen- 
tials, if you only go on believing. This 
is true. The book has nothing particu- 
larly new and it treats Professor Sayce 
with an entire respect, which shows 
how far either grace or ignorance can 
carry a man. It has the great value 
of putting conclusions to which many 
object in a way to which no one can 
take exception. 

. ¢ 2 


Professor Ely, now of Wisconsin 
University, once of Johns Hopkins, 
Evolutionof Was earlier, if not bitter, 
Society harsh and acrid in discuss- 
RicharaT. ing the advantages of the 
Ely advantaged. He was not 
unfair, but he persistently saw all from 
one side and failed to consider in so- 
ciety the worst that had been when he 
condemned the bad that is. But he 
has ripened. His new work is broad. 
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It sees the beginning as well as the end. 
This short synoptic book carries in- 
dustry through all its stages from 
squaw to Trust. In successive chap- 
ters, it discusses the economic stages 
which brought organized industry cul- 
minating in the integrated trust. In a 
most condensed, yet clear, chapter of 
only sixteen pages, the statistical 
growth of the United States is anal- 
yzed. A second part takes up special 
problems, such as competition, the de- 
fective, monopoly, municipal owner- 
ship, inheritance of property, the col- 
lective bargain. This is more scrappy 
than the first part; but as in that, 
each topic is candidly discussed and 
a list of authorities followed. A man 
dependent on his own reading for 
education in industrial economics could 
do few better things than buy Dr. Ely’s 
little volume, and draw from the near- 
est library the works he recommends 
on each subject for collateral reading. 
He will end this course well trained 
and informed. 


This modern Acts of the Apostles 
reviews a long series of missionary 
Old Time heroes by a man who has 
Fident , been for two-score years, in 

the high sense of the word, 
a missionary to the church 
in his own country. Dr. Trumbull is 
as discursive as Plutarch. He deals 
with the personal element in the mili- 
tant church of the past century. His 
own early recollection includes three 
of the first five young students in this 
country who gave themselves to for- 
eign mission work. From this fruit- 
ful beginning, he bridges with these 
lives and his own a century of mission- 
ary effort. A long procession of men 
who gave themselves to God and whom 
God gave to the world, passes over 
these pages, full of individual flavor 
and direct personal knowledge. The 


Henry ¢ Clay 
Trumbull 
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result is a series of short biographies, 
disconnected as are beads, but strung 
on one thread,—the absorbing interest 
of the author in a great theme, ex- 
pressed with the easy, direct facility of 
a man who has as good as lived pen in 
hand, brisk, moving and alive, though 
often not closely knit and connected. 
The young student volunteer who 
wishes to freshen knowledge will find 
here the book to his hand. 


The author of these letters, which 
appeared in the Spectator, and its edi- 
tor, Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, 
who contributes the pre- 
face, take the German pro- 
fessor and journalist seri- 
ously. Both professor and journalist 
of Teuton expansion want a fleet, Hol- 
land, colonies, the fall of England and 
an end of the Monroe Doctrine. One 
can know that without reading this 
careful compilation from German 
sources. It is a pretty picture of in- 
ternational greed; modified, however, 
by German inability to stand the cost. 
Whatever it is, perilous or not, de- 
pends upon the English and American 
fleets, whose size extracts, such as fill 
this book, encourage. The work is 
well done. It will save much time and 
furnish many footnotes to the future 
historian of this current period. 


German 
Ambitions 


Virgilaus 
sed AZquus 


ok * 


Every place and tree in this book I 


know, and the man. For many years. 
Mr. Whiting has held a 
brief for the fields in the 
Springfield Republican. He 
has brought to his plea for 
all things out and open and growing, 
the midnight ardor and insomnia of 
the journalist. These things are all 
seen by him as the dawn is seen by men 
who have sat up all the night long for 
its first gray touch. Over all these 


Walks in New 
England 


Charles G. 
Whiting 
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pages is spread the uncorked enthusi- 
asm of the man who comes to nature 
from the smell of proof-sheets, the 
flare of gas and the early morning rat- 
tle of the cylinder press, still going 
when the birds begin to sing. To other 
men these things of sun and earth and 
all which one shines on and the other 
bears are part of the day’s work and 
the day’s toil, or vacation weeks ; but if 
you know at work the untrodden hours 
of the passing night and the rank 
smells of the summer street in the chill 
air and the sharper chill of the 3 A. M. 
snow, the glories of hill and cloud go 
to your head and a single tree turns 
vou dithyrambic and you grow dizzy 
when your foot feels the turf. Berries 
intoxicate and there is spirituous liquor 
in the fresh air. There is through all 
this book a note easy to mock; but 
those who know, know, and_ these 
“Walks in New England” are giddy 
with the new wine that floods the sense 
long in the office prison. 


“Pyrrho, Arcesilaos and Carneades as 
sceptics. 

Aenesidemus and the ten tropes. 

Aenesidemus and causality.” 

When these familiar friends figure 
in the table of contents of a book writ- 
ten by an Edinburg profes- 
sor on modern “Agnosti- 
cism,” you know what to 
expect. Agnosticism is not 
so much a tenet as an attitude of mind, 
and it is difficult to disprove an attitude 
by proving that it has been natural to 
a great many people and logically held 
by none of them. Professor I lint 
spares us nothing, not even his tem- 
per, when Mr. Leslie Stephen proposed 
“Gnostics” for those who are not 
“Agnostics.” In his destructive logic 
Dr. Flint is successful. Employing 
a familiar elenchic, that those who as- 


sert they believe nothing have a be- 


Agnosticism 
Robert Flint 
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lief, to wit, this denial, he demolishes 
a long succession of agnostics from 
Pyrrho to Herbert Spencer. A Scotch- 
man, swinging between the metaphys- 
ical pendulum of Hume and of Hamil- 
ton, Dr. Flint believes that the know- 
able can give an evidential belief in 
the absolute. He turns aside equally 
from Kant, Schleirmacher and Ritschl 
on one side and from Hume, Mansel 
and Spencer on the other. To knowl- 
edge and a reasoned balance of evi- 
dence, as the criterion of belief, he per- 
petually returns. From all that is re- 
lated, he learns; but never from the 
higher vision or the absolute reason. 


* * 


Mr. Smith owes his familiar Phila- 
delphia name to a Philadelphia an- 
Trivia cestry, but he has long lived 
o in London. There he makes 


Logan ° 
Pearsall the aesthetic sense and 


Smith 


flavor personally useful and 
professionally profitable. 


His “Youth 
of Parnassus and Other Stories” 
(1895) had as neat work in it as any 
man of his day has done in ten years 
past. ‘Trivia’ seeks to do in restrained 
prose that which is usually done in 
verse. These brief pastels and im- 
pressions are treatment, treatment 
of a definite flavor, not easily defined, 
but unmistakable like the keen odor 
traveled streets have, each city its own, 
not unpleasant, but suggesting worse 
near. 

Seed-corn there is, which every 
spring needs. Other springs have had 
it; but sown it must be 
again and it is no answer, 
when it appears, to say that 
Wagner its like has been sown be- 
fore. M. Charles Wagner, of “The 
Simple Life,” in “L’Ami,” which Miss 
Mary Louise Hendee has translated as 
“The Better Way,” says nothing which 
has not been said before and perhaps 
said better; but it is all worth saying 


The Better 
Way 


Charles 
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again. <A child is gone. Sorrow has 
come. The way opens to the infinite. 
A friend like Job’s Elihu, full of the 
sustaining sense of the divine, leads 
the way from the accidents of life to 
the certainties of existence. The truths 
here are simple, but it is by simple 
truths men live. 


* * * 


Descriptive sociology is the lure, 
which descriptive religion and descrip- 
steeey:. tive constitutional systems 
of Human = were in the Eighteenth cen- 
Society "nh vs 
PEF tury. The Nineteenth cen- 
Stuckenberg tury had no subject but 
folk-lore that could be absorbed simply 
by intellectual endosmose. “Sociology” 
has this dubious advantage. M. Stuck- 
enberg has added two volumes to the 
long shelf-full of books on sociology 
which take all human activities for 
their province. He has read much, 
particularly German. He has heaped 
together, as mound birds make their 
nests, a varied spoil. All that is needed 
is some ideas to be laid to hatch in the 
mound. If Mr. Stuckenberg has not 
this, he has at least written a patient, 
laborious, comprehensive summary of 
the origin, development and working 
of human society in these large, care- 
fully written, octavo volumes. 


* 


The Reformed Presbyterian profes- 
sor in Geneva College, Beaver Falls, 
Social Pa., who wrote “Social 
Ethics Ethics,’ would have been 
James M wiser, if he had begun with 
Coleman definitions. He urges that 
the State is spiritual, but he nowhere 
defines what “spirit” is, a task which 
would have saved some contradictions 
for he uses it interchangeably for the 
will, the presence and the sovereignty 
of God and of the self-directing energy 
of man, imparted to him by the divine 
will. His view is the familiar one that 
the State is an organism whose perfect 
development can only come as it is 
interpenetrated with the divine ideal. 
This leads in due course to its insti- 


tutions, to a social mind, conscience, 
forces, sovereignty, authority and law, 
all deducible from the social confes- 
sion of Christ. Out of this will come 
the Christian State, and this must re- 
flect the divine sovereignty after the 
pattern of the “God in the Constitu- 
tion” party. The object is admirable 
and Judaic, looking direct to the theo- 
cratic State with which Jesus and Paul 
parted company and to which Augus- 
tine and Calvin were pledged. This 
view is urged with much sincerity ; but 
it is valuable rather as a survival than 
as a prophecy. 


*x* * * 


A book the busy journalist has long 
wanted. All the facts, all the figures, 
Reciprocity all the treaties and all the 
J.L.Laughtindebates on “Reciprocity” 
HM Parker 10F fifty years from Canada 
Willis to Cuba, from Filmore to 
Roosevelt. Only the man who has to 
write on these things on the moment, 
knows how much this careful minute 
compilation is worth or how long the 
hunt is for some of its facts. 


* * 


A short, quick, rapid story, thick- 
sown with creeps, horrors and shock- 
The ers. The “crimson dice” 
Crimson Dice were used at the crucifixion. 
GeorgeNox They reach an American. 
a From that time on the book 
drips with murder. The whole thing 
is told straight on after the fashion of 
the trained correspondent which Col. 
McCain is. 


You think you know what is in this 
book when you open it. You will be 
Training of Surprised to find some most 
Wild Animals yseful and __ illuminating 
Frankc. hints on education and dis- 
Bostock cipline. The problem is es- 
sentially the same and he will be a dull 
man who does not learn from a book 
telling of life risked as lightly as on the 
battle-field. 
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Small as Belgium is, we find in it 
one of the most interesting and enjoy- 
able countries of Europe. 


og Mr. Scudamore, in writing 
Belgians* Upon it, does so with the 


idea of presenting some of 
the many unique and delightful feat- 
ures, as well as an idea of the charac- 
ter of the place and of the people, such 
information as cannot be found in 
guide-books, but which when used as 
supplementary to a Baedeker or an 
Allen, renders a sojourn so much more 
associative and pleasurable, or which 
if read by those who have no oppor- 
tunity of visiting the place, may give 
an accurate and as far as is possible 
in such a case, an adequate conception. 

The Belgians, though from a mixed 
stock of Celtic and Teutonic, are de- 
cidedly French. They speak French 
largely, and seem inclined to look to 
France as a model. Brussels, or as it 
has been called “petit Paris,” is like a 
miniature Paris and serves most pleas- 
antly as an introduction to the greater 
wonders of that city. Belgium is a 
thickly populated country, but it is a 
prosperous one; though young, it 
seems to be rising steadily to a desired 
plane. There may be a slight social- 


+ * Danish Life in Town and Country.” 
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Belgium and the Belgians 
—Danish Life in Town and 
Country—Isabella D’Este— 
Buddhist India—Sir William 
Johnson 


istic tendency in the country, though 
one can scarce speak of it with definite- 
ness. 

Mr. Scudamore devotes a chapter 
each to the leading cities, Brussels, 
Bruges, Antwerp and Ghent, and these 
chapters are unusually full of interest- 
ing matter. Antwerp, particularly, is 
to be considered because of its artistic 
features, the masterpieces of Van Dyke 
and Rubens, more especially. Then 
there are chapters devoted to the edu- 
cational features, the military system 
and the religious bodies, the whole 
being brought to a close by a chapter 
on folk-lore. 


¥ 


The series, “Our Kuropean Neigh- 
bors,” has proved an interesting and 
helpful one, and Miss 


Danish Life = Brockner’s contribution to 


in Town and 


Country; it in the form of “Danish 
Life in Town and Coun- 
try” will only increase the number of 


its commendable points. Miss Brock- 
ner has been exhaustive, she has 
been minute, she has been picturesque 
in her description of Denmark and 
the Danish character. 


* 66 Belgium and the Belgians.”” By Cyril Scudamore. 
By Jessie Brockner. 
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The Danes are very closely allied 
to the English. They have the same 
traits of courage, perseverance and 
common sense, though they are less 
serious, less responsible, and in some 
ways more broad-minded and general- 
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present position among the nations has 
been largely due, the author thinks, 
to geographical disadvantages, al- 
though she does not enter very deeply 
into this subject, as it would require 
too much time and space. But she 





THE ‘‘ROUND TOWER,” COPENHAGEN 
From ‘‘ Danish Life in Town and Country’ 


ly sympathetic. The well-to-do classes 
“do not appear,” says Miss Brockner, 
“to hold the ‘£ s. d.’ in such high es- 
teem as does the Anglo-Saxon,” 
wherefore they are often more open- 
handed than is our Englishman. 

The insignificance of Denmark’s 


, 


has given a very good account of 
the government and some idea of the 
political conditions. She hes given a 
good account of the church, of the 
public education, of the University, of 
the army and navy, of the trade 
unions, and has devoted chapters to 


ee 
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Copenhagen, to the court and society, 
to art and letters, to music and the 
stage; she has discussed the position 
of woman, has told of the power of 
the press, has described country life 
and included throughout vivid impres- 
sions of this or that scene, of this or 
that aspect or phase. It is a very help- 
ful and profitable volume, and can well 
be added to that list of books, from 
which we develop our broader, more 
general educational bases. 


> 


By a singular omission, no biog- 
raphy of Isabella D’Este has appeared 
until now, when Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady) pub- 
lishes a life of this cele- 
brated princess in two vol- 

It will be remembered that the 
author has written an excellent 


Isabella 
D’Este* 


umes. 
same 


book on Beatrice d’Este, the sister of 
Isabella and Duchess of Milan in the 
days of Lodovico Moro. These sisters 


share with Elizabeth Gonzaga and Vit- 
toria Colonna the fame of having been 
the most unusual and attractive prin- 
cesses whom Italy could boast during 
the heyday of the Renaissance. Of the 
four, Isabella d’Este was the most suc- 
cessful in the eye of the world, and 
also in her own right by virtue of gifts 
and training the most brilliant. For 
many years during the first half of the 
sixteenth century she was the ruling 
power at Mantua, through the in- 
fluence which she possessed over her 
husband and her son. Thus placed at 
the head of an important court, she en- 
joyed a remarkable opportunity to 
show her taste in literature and art. 
Guarino had been her tutor, and Ari- 
osto sang her praises. Mantegna lived 
at her court, and she made her studio 
of the Grotta the home of a collection 
which was hardly to be equalled in 
Italy or Europe. The personal quali- 


‘Isabella D’Este.” 


By Julia Cartwright. 
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ties of Isabella d’Este were also ad- 
mirable if judged by the standards of 
the Renaissance. Amid much prof- 
ligacy she lived without reproach, and 
displayed a genuine capacity for the 
domestic affections. Like other rulers 
of the period, she acclaimed the win- 
ning cause without much thought of 
former allies, but such was the way of 
the world in the days of Machiavelli. 
As Mrs. Ady says: “She would have 
risked her life for the sake of advanc- 
ing the interests of her husband and 
children or brothers, but she did not 
hesitate to ask Cesar Borgia for the 
statues of which he had robbed her 
brother-in-law, and danced merrily at 
the ball given by Louis XII. while her 
old friend and kinsman Duke Lodo- 
vico languished in the dungeons of 
Loches.” When this reservation re- 
garding her political cold-bloodedness 
has been made, the biographer can 
praise Isabelle d’Este with a clear con- 
science. Lorenzo the Magnificent did 
not play his role more perfectly or with 
greater sincerity. Her learning was 
very considerable, and the degree of 
her interest in the various branches of 
art may be inferred from her corre- 
spondence. She devoted forty letters 
to a painting by Giovanni Bellini, and 
fifty-three to one by Perugino. She 
was generous and considerate. That 
she did not have a taste for devotion 
like Renee of Ferrara is true, but she 
was the offspring of a pagan move- 
ment. Concerning the present biog- 
raphy we need only say that it con- 
firms the favorable judgments which 
were formed of Mrs. Ady’s earlier 
book on Beatrice d’Este. It is learned 
and graceful. When Luzio and Renier 
produce their long-promised life of 
their favorite Duchess, it may be more 
elaborate, but we doubt whether it will 
be more sprightly or more discrim- 
inating.— NV. Y. Post. 





Buddhist India 


Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids, Professor 
of Pali and Buddhist Literature at 
University College, in Lon- 
don, contributes the latest 
volume to “The Story of 
the Nations” series. The 
book is “Buddhist India,” and while 
we find it less general and more tech- 
nical and learned in its tone than have 
been most of its predecessors, yet we 
discover in it a work of generally un- 
known and most interesting informa- 
tion, so that, in many ways, we feel 


Buddhist 
India * 
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in a land where religion has long been 
the ruling force of its people, it has 
naturally come about that whatever 
records we possess are those of the 
priesthood, who, rivals of the secular 
monarchs and aspirants for the tem- 
poral power, have seen fit to obscure 
the history of the existence of their 
enemies. 

The research and collecting of ma- 
terials necessary to a setting forth of 
this unrecognized aspect of Indian his- 
tory have meant long, hard labor. The 


THE JETAVANA DAGABA 


it to be one of the more valuable and 
important contributions to the series. 
Dr. Davids views India, during the 
period of the Buddhist ascendency, 
more from the standpoint of the secular 
rucer and the noble than from that of 
the religious heads. This is different 
from the majority of studies upon 
Buddhist India. At a time when 
priests were so largely potentates and 


* + Buddhist India.”’ 


From ‘* Buddhist India’’ 


records are not many and are in every 
case fragmentary, even after toilsome 
striving, the result can not be viewed 
but as still largely imperfect, and the 
work has had to be done in the spare 
moments that can be garnered from a 
busy life. But the book has been worth 
it, for just as any new viewpoint is 
stimulative, just as suggestions always 
incite, there will be not a few who will 


By Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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find benefit in a contemplation of Dr. 
Davids’ labor. The matter is histori- 
cal throughout, many terms are tech- 
nical, but even the most casual reader 
can get something out of it, whether in 
its chapters upon the political, relig- 
ious, literary or social aspects of the 
land it described. It takes us back, it 
reveals times unknown to us, yet times 
that have made for development and 
future issues. 


> 


This sketch of Sir William Johnson 
by Mr. Buell is a real contribution to 
history, not only from the 
fact that it is well written 
and with much reference to 
authorities, but because it 
presents to us for the first time a pic- 
ture of life in the Mohawk Valley one 
hundred and fifty years ago. And this 
section soon became of enormous im- 
portance in our history. 

It ought to be said that the nature of 
the sketch is that of appreciation, and 
this is apt to be the case always. It 
is one of the objections to biography 
as a whole that unless one reads a 
great deal that is contemporary the 
feeling is that one man did everything. 
The author has tried to show, and has 
succeeded, that Johnson was a man of 
unusual gifts who managed to get the 
confidence of the Indians of the Six 
Nations and maintained it to the end, 
and that by means of this influence he 
was enabled to accomplish important 
things for the country. The whole 
point in the life of this man, so far as 
history is concerned, is whether or not 
he was the controlling spirit in the Six 
Nations. 

The charge is made by a number of 
reviewers that Colonel Buell has been 
too free in his compliments to Sir Will- 
iam and has not taken the historic at- 
titude. This writer wishes it put on 
record that he differs absolutely from 
the attitude taken by the men who 


Sir William 
Johnson* 
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seem to write without knowledge. It 
had long been his purpose to write 
about certain phases of the life of Sir 
William, for the very good reason that 
for some years he was long ago a gov- 
ernment clerk on the _ reservations 
where the remnant of the Oneidas is 
gathered, and that from men living in 
the seventies he got an idea of Sir 
William which, though perhaps en- 
hanced by imagination, and distorted 
by repetition, impressed him with 
the fact that his greatness must 
have been actual to have survived a 
century. There are those who think 
that Indian tradition is worth nothing, 
and ‘there are those who have had in- 
timate experience with the same In- 
dians who marvel at the achievements 
they have made and especially at the 
memory of events which they have 
kept so vivid. 

There is nothing in Colonel Buell’s 
history which cannot be substantiated 
unless as a matter of degree of opin- 
ion, but we feel it no less than justice, 
based on some personal knowledge, to 
say that the criticisms that have been 
made on the book show an utter lack 
of conception of the circumstances. 

Whether the author has made good 
his claims to the extraordinary influ- 
ence of Sir William in the French and 
Indian war, and especially in formu- 
lating a sentiment which led them to 
take the stand they did, may be a 
proper vantage ground for argument, 
but this is not one on which his critics 
care to dwell, probably because they 
are ignorant. 

This harks back to the point we have 
mentioned. It was Johnson more 
than any other and more than all 
others who kept the Iroquois in line in 
the French and Indian war. What 
might have happened had Sir William 
lived no man can say, but we all know 
that the tribes were divided when the 
Revolution came and that the degen- 
erate Johnson tried and failed igno- 
miniously to hold the Indians in line. 
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In fact, the scenes of the later contest 
are too horrible to contemplate, but 
they have no relation to this biography, 
and we have a feeling that there are 
those who cannot understand the dif- 
ference between the two epochs or the 
men who had part in them. 

We consider the book an excellent 
sketch of the man who had so much 
prominence. Like other works of the 


sort, it may lean too much to the sym- 
pathetic side, but we are earnestly of 
the opinion, after having taken the 
trouble to consult most of the authori- 
ties referred to by Colonel Buell, that 
he has maintained his position very 
well, and that he has thrown a light 
on a part in our history that has long 
been obscured and which we believe to 
be justified —Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Professor Trent’s volume is a highly 
satisfactory account of our native lit- 
erature. Beginning with the 
A History of year 1607—and the inevi- 
of American ; : 
Literature * table Captain John Smith— 
the last date is 1865, though 
some of the writers included were liv- 
ing in the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century. Professor Trent di- 
vides his subject into four periods, re- 
spectively entitled the Colonial, the 
Revolutionary, the Formative and the 
Sectional. While it might be objected 
that these titles represent political 
rather than literary history choice can 
be easily justified for the convenience 
it gives in studying our literary devel- 
opment. Before Irving, America pro- 
duced comparatively little work which 
has any literary value to-day, or which 
indeed was written with a literary pur- 
pose. Most of the writers treated in 
Professor Trent’s first two sections are 
rather more important to the student 
of political and ecclesiastical than to 
the student of literary history. Ameri- 
can literature, as Professor Trent 
points out, is the creation of the nine- 
teenth century, though the historian, in 
order to complete his survey, cannot 
neglect the early and arid tracks of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


To Professor Trent’s felicitous style is 
largely due the fact that the portion of 
the book dealing with pre-Revolution- 
ary times will be found interesting to 
the average reader. 

Those who have been favorably im- 
pressed with the author’s previous ex- 
cursions in the field of literary criti- 
cism, will not be disappointed in this 
volume. Professor Trent has many 
qualifications for the office of critic. 
He has balance, good sense, wide sym- 
pathy—with restraint enough to keep 
him from over-shooting the mark— 
and last, but not least, the disinterest- 
edness which goes with culture. In 
the course of his book he mentions 
nearly every writer in our history who 
has any claim to recognition in such a 
work, and we doubt if in any instance 
it could be shown that his judgment 
has been influenced by perversity or 
prejudice. It is not at all likely that 
all will endorse every critical opinion 
which is here set forth, for no literary 
historian has ever been so fortunate. 
Matters of taste are not disputable. 
Perhaps some objection will be found 
to Professor Trent’s treatment of such 
writers as Lowell, Holmes and Long- 
fellow, whom enthusiastic, but not al- 
ways competent, admirers have con- 
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fidently placed in the same class with 
the foremost English writers of the 
last century. Others will, on the con- 
trary, view Professor Trent’s opinions 
as representative of the criticism which 
is gradually freeing itself from the 
provincialism which was once so char- 
acteristic of most of our literary judg- 
ments. In his estimate of Lowell, for 
example, Professor Trent does not un- 
qualifiedly call him a great critic, for 
he has some serious limitations. Low- 
ell was an “illuminator, a stimulator, 
an interpreter,” but, says our author, 
“as a balanced, impartial judge, as a 
philosophical and scientific student of 
the facts of literary history, as the 
originator or even the unerring wielder 
of a critical method—in short, as a 
critic on whose verdicts great reliance 
may be placed and from whose con- 
crete criticism readers and less well- 
endowed critics can in a measure learn 
to estimate the value and to appreci- 
ate more deeply and broadly the power 
and charm of what they read, Lowell 
can hardly be ranked with the masters 
of criticism.” On the other hand, 
in speaking of Lowell’s verse, it is de- 
clared that “as a patriotic lyrist he has 
few equals and very few superiors in 
what is probably the highest function 
of such a poet—that of stimulating to a 
noble height the national instincts of 
his countrymen.” 

One is impressed with the sanity and 
freshness of this volume. There is 
something vital in the style which holds 
one’s attention even in those passages 
where one is most inclined to disagree. 
Professor Trent has independent views 
which he can on occasion state with 
much vigor. His judgment of Whit- 
man will not meet with approval in all 
quarters, for though this particular 
passage is written without the smallest 
indication of “gush,” most readers will 
be unable to see as much in the “good 
gray poet” as Professor Trent does. 
But as a whole this book should re- 
ceive a cordial welcome from students 
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of our literature for its scholarly quali- 
ties and for its evident spirit of sin- 
cerity and high purpose. 


A. S. Henry. 
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Mrs. Howe’s mode of expression 
and her comparisons are just a little 
odd, though, to be sure, 


The Love : J 

Letters of most interesting, when she 
Margaret = says that “Margaret Ful- 
Fuller * ler’s name is now one to 


conjure with ;’ when she compares this 
gifted but short-lived woman to “the 
inspired Pythoness of the enlarged do- 
main of womanhood,” and when she 
bestows upon her the title, “Sibyl,” as 
the most appropriate term to be ap- 
plied. 

She even goes so far as to mention 
George Sand in comparison with Miss 
Fuller, of whom she further states that 
“as in a vision she walked, rapt, in- 
spired, little sensitive to praise or 
blame, with a message to deliver, 
whose full import she could not know.” 
“The literary material which she left 
behind her appears small in dimension, 
when thought of in comparison with 
the scope of her intellect and the height 
of her aspiration.” 

All this is, of course, worth noting, 
though we can scarcely call it illumina- 
tive. Wherefore we must turn to the 
letters themselves for more detail con- 
cerning this curious personality; this 
unordinary type of woman. 

The letters are called “love letters,” 
though from them we do not gain the 
definite idea of a romance. James 
Nathan, in his prefatory statement, 
neither affirms nor denies the exist- 
ence of acknowledged and _ reciproca- 
tive affection between him and Mar- 
garet Fuller. Many of the letters savor 
more of friendship, strong friendship, 
based upon similarity of tastes and 
mutual sympathy. A certain obstacle, 
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however, is mentioned, a hindrance; it 
seems to a closer union which hints at 
a desire for bonds more binding, but 
the reference is scarcely made plain 
enough to be fully comprehensible. 
There are, nevertheless, really senti- 
mental passages in the volume, pas- 
sages that might almost belong to a 
Bashkirtseff, that have something in 
of them of the milder intensity of a de 
Lespenasse. 

On the whole they are not letters to 
reveal the fully rounded personality of 
their writer. As Mrs. Howe tells us, 
they belong to a period in Margaret 
Fuller’s life “before the wider horizon 
of experience had fully opened before 
her.” They do reveal a deep, an en- 
thusiastic nature, a nature broad in the 
capacity for sympathy and craving 
for itself sympathetic expression. The 
literary talent of the writer, the 
strength of intellect and the manifest 
education and culture are fully exhibi- 
ted. 

The passages selected from Emer- 
son's “Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 
(Ossali)” are perhaps more enlight- 
ening, more intimate and more con- 
clusive than anything else in bringing 
to view Margaret Fuller’s character. 
The details of appearance, of dress, of 
idiosyncrasies of manner, etc., make a 
vivid and proximate picture. At the 
same time, for those who have hitherto 
known but little concerning this in 
many wavs remarkable woman, the 
reminiscences by Mr. Greeley and Mr. 
Congdon will supply interesting bio- 
graphical information. The inclusion 
of these reminiscences, together with 
Mrs. Howe’s introduction, Mr. Na- 
than’s preface and the passages from 
the memoirs, was a thoughtful act on 
the part of the publishers, making for 
completeness that must needs be help- 
ful to almost every reader. 
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This little volume is made up of let- 
ters from Ruskin to two members of 
Gladstone’s family, extracts 
MG and from a journal describing 
H. G. * a visit of Ruskin to Ha- 

warden in 1878, and two 
brief papers by Canon Scott Holland, 
entitled “Ruskin and Gladstone,” and 
“The Dead Ruskin.” Mr. Wyndham’s 
preface is a tribute of appreciation to 
the great master, and the “Journal” 
shows us how delightful and interest- 
ing Ruskin was in social intercourse. 
The letters, of course, form the most 
important part of the book. They are 
characteristic of the Ruskin of later 
years ; now grave and thoughful, often 
playful, always charming. Ruskin’s 
susceptibility to feminine influences is 
nowhere more clearly revealed. A 
beautiful and gracious woman filled 
him with a kind of intellectualized Ma- 
donna-worship. The tendency to ideal- 
ize all that he loved was strong with 
him, and whether he wrote of a flower, 
a child or a woman, all became under 
his artist’s touch, pictures of fragrant 
loveliness. 

Most of the letters here collected are 
short, and all are of a personal nature. 
The intense individuality of the writer 
is everywhere present—every sentence 
is eminently Ruskinian. While pas- 
sages of that magnificent prose of 
which he was master are infrequent, 
one may be quoted which suggests the 
Ruskin whom we all know. He writes 
from Lucca, in October, 1882: “Such 
a walk as I had, too, the day before 
yesterday, on the marble hills, which 
look to Pisa and the sea. It is a great 
grace of the olive, not enough thought 
on, that it does not hurt the grass 
underneath, and on the shady grass 
banks and terraces beneath the grey 
and silver of the wild branches, the 
purple cyclamens are all out, not in 
showers merely, but masses, as thick 
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as violets in spring—vividest pale red- 
purple, like light of evening. And 
it’s just chestnut fall time, and where 
the olives and cyclamens end, the 
chestnuts begin, ankle-deep in places, 
like a thick, golden-brown moss, which 
the sunshine rests upon as if it loved it. 
Higher up come again the soft grass 
terraces, without the olives, swept 
round the hillsides as if all the people 
of Italy came there to sit and gaze at 
the sea, and Capraja and Gorgona.”’ 

Perhaps most readers will view this 
volume with mixed feelings. The great 
name of Ruskin gives it a value that 
cannot be lightly put aside. In so far 
as these letters may be regarded as an 
instance of self-revelation on the part 
of an eminent author, they will have a 
deep interest for the student of his 
works. On the other hand one cannot 
but feel as an intruder upon a privacy 
which it might have been better to have 
left undisturbed. 


Mr. Dewing has designed the pres- 
ent volume with a view to furnishing 
An Introduc. 2 "ore general and less 
tionto the complicated history of mod- 
History of ern philosophy than has 
Philosophy* hitherto existed. As he 
says in his preface, “There are at the 
present time accessible to the English 
reader many excellent and comprehen- 
sive histories of philosophy,” and con- 
tinues to explain “that the only reason 
for treating the subject again has 
arisen from the hope that a more sim- 
ple treatment would prove useful to 
those readers unfamiliar with the tech- 
nicalities of recent philosophical sys- 
tems.” Therefore, he has condensed 
and compressed, selected and rejected 
until he has accomplished a_ well- 
boiled-down volume of information, 
complete in main facts and important 
statements, but exclusive of terminal- 
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ogy and detail that would appeal to 
only advanced students on the subject. 

Beginning with an introduction in 
which he explains with clarity and suc- 
cinctness the meaning, scope and vari- 
ous problems of philosophy, he goes 
on to give a brief survey of the history 
of philosophy in general, gradually 
narrowing down to the birth and de- 
velopment of modern philosophy. In 
this portion of the book there are sup- 
plied the biographical data and a com- 
prehensive summary of the work of 
Nicholas of Cusa, Bruno, Bcehme, 
Bacon and Hobbes. 

Chapter three of the volume takes 
up the scepticism of the Renaissance, 
Descarte’s system of philosophy, the 
Cartisian school, the life and advance- 
ments of Spinoza, the heroes of Leib- 
ritz and the rationalists as a whole. 
Chapter four deals with Locke and his 
influence, which is treated with some 
detail. Chapter five is devoted to 
Berkeley and Hume; chapter six to 
Kant; chapter seven to the German 
transcendentalists, and chapter eight to 
the recent tendencies in philosophy, in- 
cluding the work of Lotze, Josiah 
Royce and T. H. Bradley. 

The handling of the subject is ac- 
curate but general and the treatment 
interesting. 

The facts given, the ideas set forth, 
are of a kind to arouse the interest of 
every thoughtful reader, and it may be 
that many to whom philosophy has up 
to the present time been but a vague 
term, will, as a result of the inspiration 
of this volume, delve deeper into the 
myriad mazes of its intricacies, while 
to any one already contemplating a 
study of the subject no better introduc- 
tion could be found. We feel sure that 
Mr. Dewing’s work will not have been 
in vain, but that, on the contrary, it 
will meet with wide appreciation and 
probably be the means of widening the 
horizon line of many a reader and as 
vet untrained thinker. 


** An Introduction to the History of Philosophy.” By Arthur S. Dewing. 
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This book is a happy combination of The scenes described in “In Quest 
travel and description with fiction. In of the Quaint,” centre about New 
many ways it reminds us of Brunswick in Canada. The life in 

In Quest of some of Professor Maxwell numerous of the small towns and vil- 
the Quaint * Sommerville’s delightful lages in and about the vicinity, the 
reminiscences of travel, al- mountains, the islands and the lake 
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THE LAUGHING FAUN 

From ‘‘In Quest of the Quaint” 
though where Professor Sommerville districts are all described with a wealth 
gives a personal narrative, Miss Chase of legend and sailor-yarns thrown in 
skilfully provides an imaginative one. against a background of very cleverly 


o 6 In Quest of the Quaint.” By Eliza B. Chase. 
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contrived and wholly enjoyable fic- 
tions, many of a more or less romantic 
order. There are times when it is dif- 
ficult to determine which is the real 
classification of the book—fiction or 
travel—for while the latter was evi- 
dently intended to at least a large de- 
gree by the author, yet the pleasure in 
incorporating the stories has evidently 
proved so great that Miss Chase has 
seemed almost to err on the side of en- 


CRW HIGH 


Anne Carmel—The Dowager Countess and the American Girl 
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thusiasm. The book is, nonetheless, 
interesting on every page, and delec- 
table throughout, the slight tendency to 
rhapsodical language and the skilful 
intrusion of French words and phrase 
amid the narrative English, only giv- 
ing it an additional charm. One may 
rest assured of being able to derive 
both information and entertainment 
from a perusal of it. 





—’Twixt God and Mammon—The Samaritans—The Crimson 
FICTION Dice—A Master of Millions— Round Anvil Rock— Dainty 
Devils—Rejected of Men—Prudence Pratt—lIke Glidden in Maine 





Miss Overton's literary standard is 
in many ways superior to that of the 
average American novelist. 
Anne This is in all probability due 
Carmel* = to the author’s unusual ad- 
vantages of travel and the 
unique circumstances of her education, 
which seems to have been something of 
an amalgamation with the French ele- 
ment most pronounced. A foundation 
of reading consisting mainly of the 
great French writers would naturally 
tend to form lofty ideals and these 
Miss Overton has—and what is more 
to her credit—they are the ideals which 
she takes great pains to realize. There 
have been two novels only from Miss 
Overton’s pen—“The Heritage of Un- 
rest” published in 1901, and “Anne 
Carmel,” just issued. The slowness of 
her work only insures her meritorious 
accomplishment and is indeed refresh- 
ing when compared to the majority of 
our successful present-day novelists. 
“Anne Carmel” is a story of the 
French-Canadian near the border. The 
scenes are laid in St. Hilaire, and the 
most conspicuous figure in the tale next 
to the heroine, is a young curé, Jean 
Carmel, the brother of Anne. The 





* Anne Carmel.” By Geraldine Overton. 


—The Dominant Strain—The Interference of Patricia—The 
Mettle of the Pasture 






careers of the brother and sister, their 
relations one to the other, and the in- 
terdependence of one upon the other, 
weaves a tale interesting not only as a 
drama of deep life interest, but as a 
study in characterization which dis- 
plays true creative force. Like “The 
Heritage of Unrest,’ Anne Carmel is 
something of a problem novel. The 
value of a woman’s good name—how 
great it is, how frequently it is sacri- 
ficed upon a worthless object—the sin- 
gleness of a priest of the church, the 
self-denial, the repression of human 
instincts involved in the preserving of 
celibacy, they are welded together in a 
story that is more strong than delight- 
ful, more mournful than inspiring. 
Morally, it ends satisfactorily, but the 
human need is left unsatisfied, three 
hearts are bound in life-long bondage 
against which every primal instinct 
must rebel. Whether or not Miss Ov- 
erton meant it to appear so—and we 
are inclined to think that she did not— 
the priesthood is shown to be an un- 
desirable order of man. Any institu- 
tion that seeks to restrain the natural 
tendencies, any laws or creeds which 
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Anne Carmel 


forbid the exercising of the funda- 
mental attribute of love—any establish- 
ment which deprives man of that 
sweetest of all joys, that joy which 
must indeed be of the spirit and with- 
out which the spirit can never grow 
mighty, love—the keynote of the races 
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we must admit, and taught it well. Her 
book has a high idealism, a lofty tone 
of morality—it has humanity as we see 
it, as we ourselves live, a very part of 
it, day by day, and year by year. 

The particular people who appear to 
us through the medium of Miss Over- 


““ ANNE,’ HE TOLD HER THEN, ‘YOU HAVE SAID A GREAT MANY THINGS THAT HAVE 
HURT ME TO-DAY—BUT NONE SO MUCH AS THIS’”’ 


—any such institutions, laws, creeds or 
establishment must be unnatural and 
detrimental to the development of man! 
Miss Overton probably meant to teach 
the lesson of self-sacrifice in the story 
of Anne Carmel—she has taught it, 


From ‘‘ Anne Carmel’ 


ton’s pen is a people with whom the 


author is thoroughly familiar. She 
has lived in their midst, has been of 
them, as it were, a fact fully testified to 
by the realistic and convincing way in 
which she draws them. 
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“The Dowager Countess and the 
American Girl,” by Lilian Bell, is a 
The Dowager sequel to “Sir John and the 
Countessand American Girl.” It is an 
the American interesting little book, and 
Girl* can be read independently of 
the first one. The “American girl” is 
Edith, who has married the vounger 
son of a count, and thereby incurred 
the enmity of the dowager countess ; 
the latter, having desired to find a 
wealthy English bride for her son, cor- 
dially hates her daughter-in-law, and 
does her best to make everything un- 
pleasant for Edith, whose trials there- 
fore are not light. Edith is a typical 
American girl, bright and attractive, 
with a keen sense of humor that some- 
times causes her trouble. She is by 
no means disposed to abate one inch 
in regard to those liberties and privi- 
leges which are the birth-rights of 
every woman in our glorious country ; 
she expects and receives from her hus- 
band those little attentions and acts 
of courtesy to which she has always 
been accustomed, thereby arousing the 
wonder of the less fortunate English 
women. Her beauty and her charac- 
teristic spirit of independence at first 
cause jealousy among the ladies with 
whom she has come to live, but her 
sweetness of disposition finally con- 
quers all but the dowager. This un- 
scrupulous woman, by revealing to 
Edith a sad secret which her friends 
are trying to keep from her in her ill- 
ness, almost destroys her life and that 
of the expected and much longed-for 
heir. The noble fight which the brave 
girl makes for the child’s life and her 
own, is truly a touching and a beauti- 
ful thing to see, and wins our admira- 
tion and love no less than that of her 
husband and Sir John. 

On the whole, the book is an enter- 
taining one, capable of furnishing 
wholesome amusement for a summer’s 
afternoon. It gives, we think, a gen- 
eral impression of the English people 
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which is unjust to them, by making 
them appear filled with petty jealousy 
and hostile feeling towards Americans. 
Edith is brought out in striking con- 
trast to her old-world cousins, and we 
are proud of her loyalty and her brave 
defense of American ideas and insti- 
tutions. I. 5. &. 
¥ 

In his memoir of the author, pref- 
aced to “ ’T'wixt God and Mammon,” 

Mr. Hall Caine says that 
‘Twixt God after Mr. Tirebuck’s death 
and aaa 
Mammon+ it was reported that Count 

Tolstoy considered certain 
passages in one of his books (‘Miss 
Grace of All Souls’) the best exam- 
ples of modern English fiction.” And 
indeed it does seem that, despite the 
disadvantages attendant upon lack of 
academic training, Mr. Tirebuck de- 
veloped a literary style that far sur- 
passes in its excellency the style of 
many more learned, more _ school- 
trained writers. 

It was probably. because the tenden- 
cy to authorship was there, so strong, 
so pure that it incited him to every en- 
deavor and every sacrifice which would 
make for its accomplishment. Will- 
iam Edwards Tirebuck never made a 
fortune at literary work, though he 
toiled hard and constantly; neverthe- 
less his ideals and purposes were too 
lofty to permit him to give way to de- 
spair. And the realization of the high 
quality of his work would compensate 
a man of his nature more than earned 
gold. 

“*”Twixt God and Mammon,” Mr. 
Tirebuck’s posthumous novel, does not 
possess any remarkable traces of orig- 
inality. Its theme is old, its develop- 
ment does not evince any inventive fac- 
ulty, nevertheless so strong, so skillful, 
so detailed and careful is its treatment 
and so adequate is the nature of its ex- 
pression that one has only to read a 
few pages before discovering that here 
is a novel “worth reading.” 


*The Dowager Countess and the American Girl.” By Lilian Bell. 


+ “*Twixt God and Mammon.” By William Edwards Tirebuck. 
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The story is of Wales and of life in 
Wales. Mr. Tirebuck constituted him- 
self the medium of expression in fic- 
tion. He was by descent a Welshman 
and this inherent tie to that people 
combined by a lengthy residence 
among them, a residence given up to 
an observation and study of them, is 
sufficient warrant for his making the 
subject his own. His characterizations 
show the broad sympathy of a man 
schooled in the world, that vast and 
mingled school wherein men learn to 
love, to compensate, to pardon. The 
book shows insight, keen penetrative 
faculty and a knowledge of men taken 
first-hand that almost balances a cer- 
tain evident absence of the highest im- 
aginative quality, while the mode of 
expression shows painstaking care, 
simplicity and an indisputable elegance. 

Undoubtedly it is one of the few 
books of to-day that will live till to- 
morrow and henceforth, and it will live 
because it is an adequate, a comprehen- 
sive, a realistic exponent of a people, 
unique in character, rich in romance 
and remarkably environed 

It presents human emotion in all its 
vividness and variety, it sounds a 
minor key that reminds one of the seri- 
ousness, the responsibilities of life. 


¥ 


“The Samaritans” hardly purports 
to be a story, and is not to be judged as 
such. It is a study of the 
The London slums of to-day: a 
Samaritans* portrayal of a class of folk, 
a stage of existence, with 
which Dickens dealt in his time. There 
is the difference that Dickens did not 
make studies. Instead, he told stories; 
but it is the modern method to go at 
the business more at first hand, as it 
were. We are a little past the period 
of the novel with a purpose; where 
there is a novel there is likely to be no 
purpose, and where there is purpose, 
alas! no novel. 
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And so “The Samaritans” has in 
reality no plot, no beginning, and no 
end. If you look for them you will be 
disappointed ; but if you don’t, you will 
probably be more than commonly in- 
terested. For there is a grim convinc- 
ingness in this picture of desolation ; 
in this description of London’s ad- 
vanced commercial methods and their 
result upon the savage thousands 
which London breeds and destroys 
with the remorselessness of a machine. 
Mr. Steuart describes the criminal 
classes, as Dickens did; as also did 
Arthur Morrison a few years ago in 
“The Child of the Jago;” the crim- 
inal classes, crime incipient and ac- 
complished; the crimes which pro- 
duce them, and the crimes which they 
produce. The causation of this state 
of affairs Mr. Steuart places with the 
“property sweater, the slum lord,” 
whom, however, he describes not as a 
class but as an individual apparently 
holding all slumdom in his Jewish grip 
and relentlessly wringing life-blood 
and sovereigns therefrom through a 
soulless and bowelless agent named 
Meckles. Of course, Israel Herstein 
and his Meckles are but symbols of the 
system employed to-day by their kind; 
but whether any help avails against 
them does not appear in the book. 
What solution it offers of the problem 
begins at the other end, and savors too 
much of afternoon tea methods to be 
altogether encouraging. The few who 
are given strength, moral and physical, 
to labor in this murky depth of slum- 
dom, hearing unceasingly in their ears 
the wail of the feeble and hopeless, be- 
holding the occasional red revenges of 
the strong and desperate, seem to be of 
opinion that “in this country it takes 
all the running vou can do to stay in 
the same place.” 

Yet after all, not in literature, but in 
sociology, much has been done that 
books like this are written: for one can 
hardly read such a one and not think. 


me 228% 





*“ The Samaritans.” By John Alexander Steuart. 
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This is an unusual and in many re- 
spects a thrilling tale by Colonel 
George Nox McCain, who, 

The Crimson as an extended traveller and 
Dice * newspaper correspondent in 
the East. knows the scenes 

which he describes intimately and is 
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diers should fall the garments of the 
crucified Christ have never before, to 
our certain knowledge, figured in any 
important way in a book of fiction. 
In Colonel McCain's story they form 
the basis for the chief episodes, a curse 
being attached to them and the power 





“ONCE, AS HE STOOD THERE ... 


HE COULD HAVE SWORN THAT THE 


SKELETON HAND MOVED 


thoroughly cognizant of the historical 
association which he uses to such good 
advantage. 

The dice by which was determined 
to whose lot among the Roman sol- 





* ‘The Crimson Dice.” By George Nox McCain. 


From ‘‘ The Crimson Dice "’ 
of inspiring passion, crime and gaming 
madness being attributed to them. The 
circumstances of their finding is a 
strange and almost uncanny one. The 
train of events that follow in conse- 
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quence is full of unusual and varied 
incidents. 

The love story introduced is delight- 
fully human, the millionaire archaeol- 
ogist and the charming young Quaker 
maid both being characters of deep 
reality and interest. 

As a story teller Colonel McCain is 
clear, direct and always wholesome, 
combining originality and a power to 
hold the attention with a stimulative 
demand upon the imagination. As a 
writer, he evinces an ability for pre- 
senting a vivid and instantaneous pic- 
ture with a quality of simplicity and 
almost poetic beauty to be discerned in 
his descriptive passages. On the whole 
we find his book novel, entertaining 
and superior in literary character. 


¥ 


The reputation of Dr. George Claude 
Lorimer, both as a clergyman and au- 
thor, insures him a wide 
The Master audience for any of his 
of Millions* work. Particularly inter- 
esting, however, has he be- 
come since he wrote that most excel- 
lent and popular book, “The Letters of 
a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,” a 
book which showed such keen and pen- 
etrative insight into character and set 
forth so practical a philosophy that it 
reached every class of persons and 
was appreciated by all. 

“The Master of Millions,” which is 
the latest book published by Doctor 
Lorimer, is a novel laid upon broad 
and human lines. It gathers together 
many interests of diverse natures, but 
they all tend towards the one goal, 
namely, the department of life, life not 
of a particular rank, but inclusive of 
the lowest as well as the highest, the 
good alike with the bad, life not local, 
but to a large extent cosmopolitan, 
with scenes in Scotland, in England, 


the Crimson 
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in Australia, and with even a hint at 
events in South America. 

The author, as one can discern from 
his work, even if one knew nothing 
further of the events of his life, is a 
man of wide and varied experience. 
He has met many types of character 
and being naturally endowed with a 
power of keen and never-failing ob- 
servation and gifted with a bright in- 
telligence and unusual penetration, he 
has made the most of his opportunities 
for contact with men, to the extent 
that he now possesses not only a com- 
prehensive knowledge of human na- 
ture in most of its aspects, but he has 
developed what was probably an in- 
herent, all-embracing sympathy and 
an appreciation for human attributes of 
whatever order. But ere drawing some 
of these specimens of his _ fellow- 
creatures for the benefit of the world 
at large, he went straight in among the 
people whom he intended to portray 
and gathered his material at first hand. 

The result is a picture of London at 
Tiger Bay and in Dorset street, of the 
Doss houses and the East End in gen- 
eral that reminds us in style and char- 
acter of Dickens’s, while the unusual 
and somewhat sensational nature of 
the plot recalls some of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “ten-cent paper novel 
plots.” It is purely a tale of adven- 
ture. The episodes are widely varied 
and deeply interesting in character, the 
style employed is typical, the introduc- 
tion of the Scotch dialect gives a real- 
istic and strong touch. The moral 
system is loftily conceived, and worth- 
ily worked out to a satisfactory cul- 
mination. If there is any fault to be 
found it is in the rather undue length- 
iness. Five hundred and eighty-eight 
pages of pretty close type is not the 
sasiest reading; even when the power 
of interest is fairly strong. 





* The Master of Millions.””’ By George C. Lorimer. 
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Mrs. Banks is among that lesser 
number of our writers of to-day which 
is making slowly but surely 

Round Anvil for a higher criterion and 
Rock * the establishment of a loft- 
ier plane in fiction. Like 
“Oldfield,” “Round Anvil Rock” has 
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which is so ready for molding in her 
hand. The foundation of her story is 
historical, but she has most wisely re- 
fused to let historic fact interfere with 
the exercise of her ready imagination, 
wherefore, though we meet Andrew 
Jackson and some others of historic 


“SHE WAS MAKING AN 42OLIAN HARP” 


its scenes laid in Kentucky. This is 
the State that the author knows and 
sensibly she works with that material 


From ‘‘ Round Anvil Rock’ 


fame in the volume and read much of 
the actual political conditions of the 
time, we yet find the tale true fiction 


* «* Round Anvil Rock.”’ By Nancy Huston Banks. 
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Round Anvil Reck 


in its power to grasp and hold and in 
its intensity of romantic feeling. The 
subtle presentation of the character of 
Philip Alston, one of those peculiar 
characters which attract so immensely 
even while they repel, the skilful de- 
lineation of the precise, dignified, ego- 
tistical William, the appealing por- 
trayal of Ruth, the introduction of 
David, the dreamer, and delineation of 
the noble Paul Colbert, they are char- 
acters individual and diverse in type, 
one offsets the other, the attributes of 
this one throw into relief the contrast- 
ing qualities of that one until we have 
a well-selected “dramatis persone” 
who so mingle in the pursuit of their 
various paths in life as to form not a 
merely interesting but in places a 
highly dramatic story which yet strikes 
at every point the high water mark of 
good taste, and not once drops from 
its pinnacle of irreproachable literary 
and artistic expression. 
¥ 


“Dainty Devils,” what realization is 


borne in upon us when we think of 


these exquisitely-gowned, 
smiling-faced, apparently 
light-hearted creatures who 
in the ball-room shine, but 
who in the privacy of their own cham- 
bers are the slaves of morphine, of 
alcohol, the unwilling bondswomen of 
the gaming-table. 

The unnamed author of the new 
book, “Dainty Devils,” cannot be said 
to have afforded us with any startling- 
ly new scenes from the life of New 
York’s “smart set.” The episodes re- 
corded are episodes that according to 
the Sunday newspaper supplements 
are of everyday occurrence and of no 
nature whatever to occasion surprise. 
But the writer, whoever it may be, has 
a witty manner of expression, a dry 
satirical vein which is very readable, 
Save in certain hysterical portions 
which seem to be a necessary adjunct 
to the story. It would be impossible 


Dainty 
Devils * 


* Dainty Devils.” 
+ * Rejected of Men.” By Howard Pyle. 
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to consider the novel one of any liter- 
ary value, but it is something of a rec- 
reation after all, and it does not hurt 
us to have some of these adverse con- 
ditions brought thus closely to our 
view. Between ridicule and denun- 
ciation, society may one day conde- 
scend to become rational—though we 
fear for the consequences if the day 
does not come soon. 

¥ 


The marvel to me is that men will- 
ingly lend themselves to this sort of 
literature. It can do no 
good to bring down sacred 
things, to familiarize us 
with thoughts and feelings 
that destroy the ideal Christ. 

The idea seems to be that we crucify 
Truth all the time and to illustrate 
it through the study of the Scribes, 
the Pharisees, the Priests and Levites; 
riding in electric cars, surrounded by 
modern luxury. To bring Christ, His 
life, His sufferings, His miracles and 
companions, not apart from it, above 
it: but lower, pulling down, not lifting 
up. It is monstrous, is inconsistent, 
is impossible. This is not “the actual 
Christ” that we see, nor do we agree 
with the author that “our mission in 
life” is to crucify truth. 

Remotely Howard Pyle may feel the 
meaning of the divine, because he sees 
that the rich young man’s unhappiness 
comes not from the lack of things, but 
from the superabundance. 

Divine truth, searching the soul’s 
depths, surely can find a safer, sweeter 
way to illustrate God’s actuality. Here 
it feeds itself “upon novel speculations 
until our heads swim with the vertigo 
of universal knowledge, which changes 
into universal doubt.” 

To glorify common, everyday things 
is old and beautiful, to degrade the 
spiritual is new and coarsening. Who 
that has ever looked upon Murrillo’s 
picture in the Louvre, where the nuns 
are not mortals in old dresses, but 
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white-winged angels, does not forget 
that pots are pots, and feel the beauty 
and refining processes ‘of work. The 
spirit shines through the flesh, con- 
suming its dress, and so the artist lifts 
humanity towards God. Contrast this 
with the “Rejected of Men,” where 
we are stifled in an atmosphere with- 
out awe or mystery. We are con- 
scious of loss, the finer consciousness 
and deeper feelings are passive, and 


Copyright, 1903, by Aine E. Lyon 


few authors in concocting a novel of 
society-life can resist a certain indul- 
gence in scandal. Mrs. Lyon has omit- 
ted all such unwholesomeness, and her 
chief victory is in the fact that she 
has proved how unnecessary are any 
such discolorations and how possible a 
bright, interesting story written in the 
high lights and just a few deeper 
shadows that yet are not of the misty, 
muddier order. It is a picture clear in 


“THE COUNT’S ENGLISH WAS OCCASIONALLY A TRIFLE MIXED” 


life a burden. Far better to bow our 
soul’s feeling that we are living stones 
in God’s temple, and catching so, vis- 
ions, of that temple that will live for- 
ever. Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


a 


“Prudence Pratt” is a new novel by 

a new writer. It is also a clever novel 
written presumably by a 

Prudence clever woman. It is a story 
Pratt * of society, and for purity 
combined with effective 

realism, it stands somewhat alone. For 


* « Prudence Pratt.” By Mrs. Dore Lyon. 


From “‘ Prudence Pratt’ 


its contrasts, not blurred and rendered 
indistinct by the ordinary attempts at 
insinuations or sometimes worse. 

The characters are not generally new 
in their conception. There is the am- 
bitious society mother, cold and ada- 
mant, ready, determined to sacrifice 
anything for the sake of seeing her 
daughter united to a good name and 
much fortune. There is the daughter, 
unusually charming and frank and un- 
tainted with worldliness for an heiress, 
but true to the life none the less, and 
true to the instincts of love. There is 
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the society dandy, the admirer of all 
pretty women, the weak-chinned indo- 
lent son of millions. Then there is the 
noble, upright, energetic man, unen- 
dowed with wealth but fast making 
his way by industry and honesty and 
cultured refinement. Lastly there is 


Copyright, 1903, by Anne E. Lyon 


interest with humor, humor with pa- 
thos and pathos with passion. It all 
runs smoothly, and although it is not 
by any means a finished piece of writ- 
ing, yet it affords a healthy, nutritious 
view of life, that will harm no one 
to contemplate. 


“HE THOUGHT HE HAD NEVER SEEN SUCH A WINSOME GIRL” 


Prudence Pratt, the young widow, 
early bereaved of a loving and be- 
loved husband, but remaining true to 
his memory and to her lofty girlish 
ideals. She is novel; we do not find 
Prudence Pratts in the course of many 


‘days’ journeying. 


Mrs. Lyon brings together these 
chief personages in a tale that mingles 


From ‘' Prudence Pratt” 

This is a keen, enlivening study of a 
young man whose career has its setting 
in a country village where 
ike Glidden the gossip, the controver- 
in Maine* —_sies and the sensation of un- 
usual episode prove most 

regaling to the summer fiction reader. 
The book is not without immaturity ; 
it has that touch of the amateur which 


*“ Ike Glidden in Maine.” By A. D. McFaul. 
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impresses one throughout, but the 
characters are drawn with a commend- 
able degree of skill and a consequent 
life-likeness, the dialogue is breezy and 
refreshing, and the spirit delightfully 
optimistic. The crude talk, the rude 
manner, the childish interest displayed 
in little things, both amuse and awaken 
sympathy. The romance, though less 
prominent than we would altogether 
like to have it, is both pretty and 
bright. 
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singer, the setting forth of whose war- 
ring characteristics, as accounted for 
by his artist temper on the one hand 
and a strain of New England puritan- 
ism on the other, gives the title to the 
book. 

3eatrice Dane, who marries the err- 
ing but erstwhile fascinating Lorimer, 
is essentially feminine in being thor- 
oughly inconsequential. It is difficult 


to produce as much sympathy for her 
sorrows as they would on the face of 


DENNIS MADE THE FATAL ANNOUNCEMENT, “ HE’S AS BLOIND AS A BAT”’ 


Should a woman marry a man to re- 
form him? What are her chances of 
success if she rashly tries,— 

bs , particularly if his special 

rominant ° ° 

Strain * temptation be an appetite 
for strong drink? Such is 

the main topic of “The Dominant 
Strain,” of which the wife is the hero- 
ine, but the husband not the hero. This 
lot falls to another personage, an opera 


* «The Dominant Strain.” 


From ‘‘Ike Glidden in Maine” 


them seem to demand. It being evi- 
dent from the beginning that Lori- 
mer’s weakness is to be the crux of the 
book, one is inclined to impatience 
with Beatrice first for marrying him 
and then for hating him. One could 
scarcely quarrel with the realism of the 
story upon this ground, for the thing 
has surely been done times beyond 
number ; but that very fact adds some- 


By Anna Chapin Ray. 





The Dominant Strain 


thing to the sense of depression with 
which one reads it. 

Naturally, the problem becomes one 
unto the second generation; which, 
however, solves itself happily for all 
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beginning—only then there would 
have been no story. After all the three 
chief characters of the novel possess 
less interest than some of the minor 
who are undoubtedly clever and talk 


‘BEATRIX STILL SAT AT THE DISORDERED TABLE” 


concerned, the reader included, by the 
death of the debauched father and the 
imbecile son and the heroine’s belated 
marriage to the hero, whom she should 
in all conscience have married in the 


From ‘‘ The Dominant Strain”’ 


well but not too well to be true. The 
scope of the book is rather wide, treat- 
ing as it does humanity in an ethic as 
well as a social and an artistic inter- 
pretation. | i 32 
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Miss Bell’s opinion of the American 
girl, of her character and possibilities, 
is a high one. Her crea- 

tions in this line always 
of Patricia OUSt anyone and_ every- 
one whether in bouts of in- 

tellect, wit, or shrewdness. Patricia 


PATRICIA MARSTON 
From ‘‘ The Interference of Patricia’ 


is a personality, a somewhat startling 
but a very real and vivid one. Her 
power of adaptability, her strength of 
mind and her remarkable originality 
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and ingenuity afford her story a re- 
freshing and most appreciable flavor. 
Miss Bell does not disguise her con- 
tempt of some prevalent American 
business methods, though her keen 
sense of humor results in a cunning 
and most amusing satire which is, 
however, free from malice. No one 
can be dull while reading such breezy, 
up-to-date, American tales. 


¥ 


We may well look upon Mr. James 
Lane Allen’s long-anticipated novel, 
“The Mettle of the Pas- 
ture,” as the author’s mas- 
terpiece. The book is a 
piece of literary fiction and 
it probably marks the zenith point of 
Mr. Allen’s powers. Elegant in dic- 
tion, skillful, adequate in language, 
manipulation, appealing in harmony 
and euphonious flow, we read the 
words with an ease that renders us un- 
conscious of them and permits our 
whole mind to devote itself to an ac- 


The Mettle 
of the 
Pasture + 


quaintance with the characters and a 


sympathy with their careers. It is the 
tragedy of the day’s existence, the 
grand tragedy of man’s soul that is de- 
picted. So intense, so poignant is the 
meaning of the note struck that the 
whole heart is stirred, the whole spirit 
is brought to concentration. 

Mr. Allen is not an optimist of the 
accepted order. We might almost con- 
sider him pessimistic, so distinct is the 
atmosphere of melancholy that seems 
to emanate from his pen, and yet the 
seriousness of life, the possibility of 
sorrows, griefs, intense and otherwise, 
warrant his choice of theme. The shock 
to the young woman standing upon the 
threshold of marriage, filled with the 
first great passion, the first overwhelm- 
ing love dwelling in clouds of ecstacy. 
dreaming of days of golden to come, 
worshipping at the foot of a pedestal 
whereon stands the living embodiment 


*« The Interference of Patricia.”’ By Lilian Bell. 


+ “The Mettle of the Pasture.” 


By James Lane Allen. 
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of her hopes, a fair figure enwrapped 
in the clouds, oh the shock to her to see 
the darkness descend, then the fire 
striking that well-loved form and leav- 
ing behind its sear, the sear of shame, 
the great scar of a greater wrong. The 
soul’s agonies attendant, the later mys- 
teries of development, are they com- 
pensated for by the few years of peace- 
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ful, contented existence, existence from 
which the glamour of youth and of ro- 
mance has been so ruthlessly torn, the 
existence that is forgiveness and gen- 
tleness and commiseration? We have 
the whole story and it leaves its im- 
press upon us, it brings us face to face 
with the deeper problems of the spirit 
of life. 


CRrwsCRiws 


A LITERARY PRESCRIPTION FOR BOOK READERS 


Have a Bible: 


keep it near you, 


Tis the first great book tq read; 
Take it daily; take in plenty, 
’Twill the best parts always feed. 


Have a Shakespeare; like your Bible 
Cherish it so close to thee, 

That a day passed by without it, 
Will a day full wasted be. 


Have some poems; have a many, 
Good ones they must ever be, 

And regularly taken, will they 
You from ills of all kinds free. 


Have some essays; but be chary 
Ever in your choice of these, 

Of impostors be most wary, 
See they profit as they please. 


Have some novels; don’t have many, 

Choose them as your friends you’d choose, 
From the influx, vast and mighty, 

See that you no treasure lose. 


With these books, your mind’s digestion 
Suffering need ne’er endure, 

And the taste of cultivation, 
Unto you will then be sure. 


QO. McD. 
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| LORGNETTES [3s 


By 
Quentin MacDonald 


a 


Then look beyond, 

And pierce the mists that veil the far-off peaks, 

Unloose the soul’s enthralling bondages 

The flesh enchainments rend. 

Soar then aloft, a thing ethereal 

A presence highly sensitized, a consciousness acute. 

Look then and feel 

And all the mysteries manifold 

That lurk in yon cloud’s dim 

Experience ; absorb and saturate, thus, 

Return unto the sodden clay, new born. 
Transfigure it, 

This dust that was, that is, that yet must be once more. 


“ 


Mr. William Butler Yeats is one of 
our coming poets ; we might say, I sup- 
pose, that he is one of our 
poets already were it not 
that the years which are 
still lacking to the attain- 
ment of his prime make us look upon 
his achievements up to the present time 
more as a promise of something still 
better when maturity, the poet’s ma- 
turity, shall have been reached. For the 
ideal bard is a prophet and we picture 
the prophets with white hair and 
snowy beard and patriarchal mien, the 
younger poet seeming to possess but 
the genius that is yet in the bud. 

Mr. Yeats is undoubtedly destined 
to the lofty circle of the bards. He 
has the poetic temperament, the in- 
tensity and the spirituality which must 
mingle in the composition of the 
universal and eternal verse. His prose 
utterances show this poetic quality 


Ideas of 
Good and 
Evil * 


quite as much as do the conventionally 
metred lines and they breathe the 
thoughts, the high potent thoughts, 
which are most seemly clad in the hex- 
ameter. 

“Ideas of Good and Evil” are what 
one might call prose-poetic essays. 
They have a spiritual essence, they 
have a swing, a sweep, that more re- 
sembles poetry than prose. 

Blake is the model after which Mr. 
Yeats has molded many of his concep- 
tions and his essay on Blake in the 
present volume is one of the most elab- 
orate and best. If, to posterity, the 
name of William Blake shall hold any 
especial significance, it will be most 
likely because his work formed the 
fundamental precepts of William But- 
ler Yeats’s philosophy. 

For Mr. Yeats is a philosopher as 
well as a poet. Almost might we call 
him a preacher. To him, literature 


* « Ideas of Good and Evil,”” By William B. Yeats. 
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Ideas of Good and Evil 


is a religion and religiously must it be 
regarded. Not an art, but a form of 
religious dedication is his conception 
of the highest mission of literary work. 
Everything in the world, in nature, or 
in man is representative of some funda- 
mental idea of good or of evil. And 
the soul is the mainspring of the uni- 
verse, the soul, that is above and be- 
yond that is infinite, that is a part and 
of the substance of God. 

Mr. Yeats writes of many things, of 
magic, of symbolism, both in painting 
and in poetry; he writes of the theatre, 
and of the moods. On this last subject 
he says: 


Literature differs from explanatory and 
scientific writing in being wrought about a 
mood, or a community of moods, as the body 
is wrought about an invisible soul; and if it 
uses argument, theory, erudition, observa- 
tion, and seems to grow hot in assertion or 
denial, it does so merely to make us par- 
takers at the banquet of the moods. 

It seems to me that these moods are the 
laborers and messengers of the Ruler of All, 
the gods of ancient days still dwelling on 
their secret Olympus, the angels of more 
modern days ascending and descending 
upon their shining ladder and that argu- 
ment, theory, erudition, and observation are 
merely what Blake called “little devils, who 
fight for themselves,” illusions of our visi- 
ble passing life, who must be made to serve 
the moods, or we have no part in eternity. 


Of the theatre and the drama Mr. 
Yeats writes enthusiastically. He is, 
of course, a promising dramatist and 
his notions of the loftiest attainments 
of the play take us back centuries. He 
would give the imagination a chance 
for he says that nowadays, and when 
one thinks of it, it does seem so, little 
or nothing is left to the imaginative 
faculty. That with our exquisitely fit- 
ted-out theatres, with their magnificent 
scenery and and stage-settings people 
of the present are drawn away from 
the drama itself, drawn away from a 
realization of its qualities and values, 
distracted from an observation of the 
methods and manners of the reading 
and acting, distracted from them by 
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fine, light effects, splendid costumes 
and elegant appointments. To appre- 
ciate a good drama and an adequate 
interpretation thereof, one’s whole 


mind should be centred upon the actors, 
upon their words, their voices, their 
gestures and their expression. 


“It needed some imagination,” says Mr. 
Yeats; “some gift for day dreams, to see 
the horses and the fields and the flowers of 
Colonus as one listened to the elders gath- 
ered about CEdipus, or to see “the pendant 
bed and pro-creant cradle” of “ The Mort- 
let” as one listened to Duncan before the 
castle of Machest, but it needs no imagina- 
tion to admire a painting of one of the more 
obvious effects of nature painted by some- 
body who understands how to show every- 
thing to the most hurried glance. 


Mr. Yeats thinks that in all things 
we should go back to the more primi- 
tive modes and orders. Like many an- 
other poet, it is probable that to his 
poetical and impractical nature, the 
devastation involved in the introduc- 
tion of modern scientific inventions and 
appliances, the ruining of landscapes 
by iron rails and trains, the unromantic 
dotting of plains with factories and the 
increasing murkiness of increasing 
smoke, are as bruises inflicted upon a 
tender, fine-fibred flesh. Truly, there 
are numbers who, with him, would like 
to go back to pastoral days, to sim- 
plicity of living and dressing and to 
the inspiration of contemplating green 
hills and meadow-lands and rippling 
streamlets and the crude reeds of Pan; 
back to the “groves” that were “God’s 
first temples,” away and free from the 
“madding crowd.” 

Mr. Yeats is in the right road, the 
road whose hardships are sustained by 
idealism, whose difficulties are over- 
come by faith and high-minded con- 
victions. Sometimes the followers of 
this path walk blindly, in an obscurity 
and at times Mr. Yeats is one of these, 
but for the most part his eye is clear 
and far-reaching, his goal is distinct 
and his endurance in ascending toward 
it sure. 
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Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf is one of 
the preachers, lecturers and writers 
The Seven Whom we are always glad 
Deadly Sins, to hear. His erudition, his 
The Cardinal eloquence, his literary ele- 
Virtues gance and his inspiring sin- 
cerity, to all of which we must add a 
broad-minded and unprejudicial atti- 
tude, not only satisfy us but uplift us; 
the lofty purpose of both the spoken 
and the written word, carrying us with 
it to high regions of thought and to 
better striving in action. 

Rabbi Krauskopf is never dogmatic, 
never overly restrictive; he belongs to 
his people and identifies himself with 
them most openly, upholding their 
cause, pleading for them, and defend- 
ing them, yet doing it all without big- 
otry or narrow-mindedness. He ap- 
preciates every kindness to his race, 
he resents every injustice done it, but 
he has a world-wide sympathy, a 
world-wide love of truth, and a broad 
conviction of right that are above 
meaner, more petty considerations. 

In a slender book, the size of which 
his collections of sermons usually ap- 
pear, we have gathered twenty lectures 
delivered by Dr. Krauskopf at the 
Keneseth Israel Temple during the 
winter of 1902-1903. They. cover a 
variety of topics, among which are in 
chief prominence the seven deadly sins, 
selfishness, avarice, envy, anger, pride, 
infidelity and excess (the last of which 
he says is the American sin) and the 
cardinal virtues, life-wisdom, self-con- 
trol, courage and justice. There are 
introductory lectures to each of the 
two groups and one lecture for each of 
the sins and virtues mentioned. Besides 
these there are other lectures, one a 
high tribute to M. Zola, delivered at 
the time of that writer’s death, an- 
other upon “Everyman,” the morality 
play and several upon the hope of im- 
mortality. All have the same stamp 
of the man, learned but human, an 
idealist, but also a participant in af- 





* «* The Seven Deadly Sins; The Cardinal Virtues.” 
By a Cambridge Student. 


+ “Is It Shakespeare!” 
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fairs, a rabbi, but not a dogmatist, a 
Jew, but not a bigot; in short, a 
preacher, a lecturer and a writer to 
command respect and admiration and 
the ears of every true man. 


¥ 


Before considering the all-important 

question inscribed above we should 

much like to ask another 

Is It less vital—of course—but 

Shakespeare? of interest to us personally, 

notwithstanding. Namely, 

who is the Cambridge graduate ?>—the 

writer, who with such startling audaci- 
ousness subscribes himself thus: 


So Reviewers save my Bacon; 
Oh let not Folly mar Delight; 
These my name and claim unriddle 
To all who set the Rubric right. 


So Reviewers save my Bacon; 

Oh let not Folly mar Delight; 
Here my name and claim unriddle, 
All ye who fix the italics right. 

The discoverer in the middle 
My last book will to me unite. 


We do not wonder that the author 
took refuge in what is apparently a 
cipher in which to conceal his name. 
Reasons for which he would most 
likely be ashamed to put it upon the 
title-page are more than obvious. 

The Cambridge Graduate is a Ba- 
conian. He maintains throughout three 
hundred and forty-nine 8vo pages that 
Francis Bacon wrote.the sonnets and 
poems, and therefore the plays hitherto 
accorded to William Shakespeare. The 
bulk of the arguments comprise the 
usual tommyrot upon which the Bacon- 
ian faction builds its convictions. But 
the chief argument is in a new field, 
and this it is that renders the whole 
book not merely unpleasant reading, 
but absolutely unwholesome in its in- 
sinuations and suggestions. That Ba- 
con was addicted to immoral practices 
of a most repulsive and unspeakable 
order forms the basis of the theories 


By Rabbi Joseph Krauskoptf. 





Is It Shakespeare ? 


set forth. Poor compliment to Bacon 
to ascribe to him the authorship of the 
greatest literary work of the centuries 
by reason of a deduced perverted attri- 
bute, references to which this remark- 
able Cambridge Graduate finds in the 
sonnets, the suggested scandal of 
which was so much more likely to have 
been connected with the cultured, aris- 
tocratic Bacon than with the unedu- 
cated, green country lad Shakespeare. 
An immorality so refined, you know, 
must have been born of the highest 
social associations. Really, Lord Ba- 
con gets a character for which not 
even the highest honors can compen- 
sate. And yet this unusual writer 
claims for such a man as he imputes 
Francis Bacon to have been, the writ- 
ing of whose words which embody so 
lofty a sentiment as 


“The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation. * * * 

Mine honor is my life, beth grow in one, 
Take honor from me and my life is done.” 


Even conceding that Bacon did com- 
mit wrongs in his young days such as 
might cause life-long remorse, his later 
life was by no means so exemplary as 
to carry out the supposition of a long, 
sincere repentance, and yet not even 
Bacon’s worst enemy among the mod- 
erns has accused him of so base a thing 
as does his present ardent but, we fear, 
mistaken follower. Old John Aubrey, 
that rankest of gossip mongers—how 
many slanders may be found among 
his pages! And to him, the Cambridge 
Graduate stoops for authority and 
bases his charges upon one hideous 
Greek word. 

It is not our purpose here to argue 
with the writer of “Is It Shakespeare ?” 
The so-called ‘‘Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy” has reached a point where 
it becomes wearisome. What with 
ciphers and cunning word-play, the 
Baconians have made _ themselves 
about as ridiculous as educated men 
can make themselves. Of all the far- 
fetched, ingeniously contrived argu- 
ments with which they have filled vol- 
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ume upon volume, there is scarcely a 
statement among them that carries 
even an atom of conviction. They de- 
signate Shakespeare by all the mean, 
slurring terms they can invent and 
then they resent having the tables 
turned upon them. They pour invec- 
tive upon the Shakespeareans, but they 
never forget an ironical allusion made 
to one of themselves and in their child- 
ishness they vent their wrath in throw- 
ing it back into the teeth of their 
opponents. 

But enough of the Baconians gener- 
ally. What of our Cambridge friend 
in particular? Frankly speaking, we 
scarcely consider him worthy consid- 
eration at all, but for the sake of the 
time, paper, ink and cloth that has 
been so fruitlessly wasted in the make- 
up of the book we will run over it 
quickly. 

The writer, it must be admitted, 
no ignoramus. Of course, it would be 
uncomplimentary to Cambridge to call 
him one, but even aside from that, he 
shows himself to be weil and copiously 
informed upon his subject. He admits 
that Elizabethan literature is not his 
specialty and that he has taken up the 
present question merely from a point of 
interest, but in taking it up he has at 
least been thorough. “Of course, much 
of his matter is old and overworked, 
but some of it is new and, to say the 
least, well contrived. The device of 
the cipher at the beginning and end 
of “Lucrece” is clever, even though it 
be tangible, while now and then a 
really bright and novel idea does crop 
out. But the entertainment of the 
whole thing is marred by the apparent 
egotism and unw‘rranted assurance 
which is everywhere visible. The as- 
sertion, so forcibly made, that “thus we 
can see why Bacon must have done so 
and so.” and “wherefore it stands to 
reason,” etc., are very common to Ba- 
conians, and fill up nicely when noth- 
ing more tancible presents itself. The 
Cambridge Graduate takes up the 
auestion of the dedication to the son- 
nets and inclines to a Southamptonite 
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view, he takes up the question of “dark 
lady” and largely upholds Mistress 
Mary Fitton for the part; and, fur- 
ther, discusses, though only briefly, 
the identity of the “rival poet.” Here 
we are most certain of his incorrect- 
ness. Chapman has been proved, 
pretty conclusively, to have been the 
“rival poet,” Mr. Arthur Acheson, in 
his recent book, giving an added 
weight to the theorv, but of course we 
must remember that our Cambridge 
writer is workin~ on a different basis. 
He never deliberately contradicts 
himself, but contradictions can fre- 
quently be discerned in comparing his 
statements. For instance, if Bacon 
was to a large degree a woman-hater, 
would he have been likely to write ro- 
mances such as we find in the plays? 
If Bacon was as bad as this author 
claims him to have been and if he was 
so secure in his “incognito,” why did 
he not go on creating his Adonises— 
surely Elizabethan morality was rotten 
enough! And as for his using the sub- 
terfuge of disguising his woman char- 
acters so often in doublet and hose, why 
the explanation of that characteristic 
of the plays is simple without any such 
far-fetched theories as those pro- 
pounded here. How often have we 
heard of the few women upon the 
Elizabethan stage—the actors were 
generally men, and women’s parts had 
to be taken by vouthful, effeminate- 
looking bovs, wherefore it was very 
convenient to have these parts equip 
ped as lads. Thus were Rosalind and 
like characters rendered more realistic 
ally. Why then go out of one’s wav to 
fine 
serious charges 
other 
is thes 
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able and in many places too unpleas- 
ant in theme to make it generally ac- 
ceptable. 


> 


The Rev. H. D. Rawnsley’s studies 
in the English lake region have helped 
many persons to a better 
appreciation of Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Ruskin and others, and 
have undoubtedly opened up a new 
view to numierous, more general read- 
ers. The present volume of sketches 
adds its quota to what the author has 
already accomplished, and particular- 
ly does it appear to us as a most inti- 
mate insight into the character of 
Wordsworth. Mr. Rawnsley devotes 
a large first chapter to the record of 
conversations which he had with va- 
rious of the people who had been about 
Wordsworth during his life, the once 
butcher-boy, the gardener, and quite a 
few others, servants and neighbors 
both. Mr. Rawnsley gives us the con- 
versations as they took place, his 
quaint informants employing the ver- 
nacular, which affords as much genu- 
ine amusement as interest. 

The people of the country-side 
esteemed Wordsworth highly. That 
they loved him is quite too broad a 
statement to make. 

“Wudsworth nevver said much to 
t’ fawk, quite different fra lile Hart- 
lev * He was distant, ve 
may saay, verra distant.” * * ° 
He was van as keppipt his head doon 
* ground, and 
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Lake Country Sketches 


from a more distant vantage-point. 
His character as presented through 
these gossipy conversations is not the 
character that we would naturally 
imagine as poetic; it is many times 
oftener the nature of a philosopher. 
And yet the majesty, the simplicity of 
the poet must have been a sight to de- 
mand reverence, though as even most 
of these old neighbors say, “t’ women 
had the wits, or best part of ’em,” and 
no matter how loyal a Wordsworthian 
one may be, one must admit that much 
of the poet’s success was due to his 
wife and sister. Few other great men 
have been so waited upon, so rendered 
free from anxiety and care, so light- 
ened of responsibility as was Words- 
worth. 

He never knew how much he had in 
the house or if he had anything. Not 
many poets have been permitted so 
easy a material path. 

After the chapter on Wordsworth, 
Mr. Rawnsley devotes the remainder 
of his book to descriptions of various 
interesting portions of the Lake dis- 
trict, and his pictures of different 
scenes in different seasons and his dis- 
courses on the historic, literary, etc., 
associations make a volume to both 
consider and cherish. 


a 


This is supposed to comprise the 
posthumous papers of Bradford Tor- 
The Certainty >> ee tg pe “4 
of a Future ; atacap, the editor, 
Life in Mars * tells us in his preface to the 

book, died at Christ Church, 
New Zealand, in January, 1895. Mr. 
Dodd was well known as a scientist of 
unusual ability, and the accomplish 
ments of his father and himself in the 
astronomical station which they estab 
lished Christ Church 
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regarded as an impostor, and even 
though we may not be brought to be- 
lieve the really incredible statements 
made by him, we must at least give 
him credit for sincerity and an effort to 
throw light by scientific investigation 
upon some of the most agitated prob- 
lems of existence. 

Before the death of Mr. Dodd’s 
father, the latter conceived the idea of 
a future life on the planet Mars. His 
conception embraced a system of plan- 
etary transmigration and his theory 
advanced that each planet is represent- 
ative of some type of life, mental, 
physical and so on, and that man passes 
from one to another world as his con- 
dition prescribes. His notion was that 
the sum total of souls in the universe 
remains fixed and that the changes in 
numbers are due to these migrations. 
The planet Mars particularly interested 
him, as it has so many more, because 
of its nearness to the earth, and his ex- 
periments were numerous. He had a 
system of wireless telegraphy which he 
and his son had brought to quite a fine 
state of practical usefulness, and his 
purpose was that upon his death, he 
should, in the event of his reaching 
Mars, as he anticipated doing to com- 
municate with his son by means of this 
system. They had their own code, 
which he memorized carefully, and 
spent much time toward the end of his 
life in impressing upon his mind, since 
he had a great fear that unless it were 
fixed vividly on his memory he would 
lose congnizance of it in another and 
probably different state of existence. 
He died in 1890 and his son prepared 
immediately for the advent of a mes 
sage from him. After a long wait, it 
and as it was received Mr. Dodd 
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view, he takes up the question of “dark 
lady” and largely upholds Mistress 
Mary Fitton for the part; and, fur- 
ther, discusses, though only briefly, 
the identity of the “rival poet.” Here 
we are most certain of his incorrect- 
ness. Chapman has been proved, 
pretty conclusively, to have been the 
“rival poet,” Mr. Arthur Acheson, in 
his recent book, giving an added 
weight to the theorv, but of course we 
must remember that our Cambridge 
writer is workin~ on a different basis. 

He never deliberately contradicts 
himself, but contradictions can fre- 
quently be discerned in comparing his 
statements. For instance, if Bacon 
was to a large degree a woman-hater, 
would he have been likely to write ro- 
mances such as we find in the plays? 
If Bacon was as bad as this author 
claims him to have been and if he was 
so secure in his “incognito,” why did 
he not go on creating his Adonises— 
surely Elizabethan morality was rotten 
enough! And as for his using the sub- 
terfuge of disguising his woman char- 
acters so often in doublet and hose, why 
the explanation of that characteristic 
of the plays is simple without any such 
far-fetched theories as those pro- 
pounded here. How often have we 
heard of the few women upon the 
Elizabethan stage—the actors were 
generally men, and women’s parts had 
to be taken by youthful, effeminate- 
looking boys, wherefore it was very 
convenient to have these parts equip- 
ped as lads. Thus were Rosalind and 
like characters rendered more realistic- 
ally. Why then go out of one’s way to 
find an explanation that involves such 
serious charges ? 

There are other facts quite as much 
as opposed as these, though the effort 
to reconcile them is most commend- 
able. We would not recommend the 
book for general reading. As an au- 
thority upon its subject, it is by no 
means weighty or important, while as 
for its character, that is too question- 


* 6 Lake Country Sketches.” 
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able and in many places too unpleas- 
ant in theme to make it generally ac- 
ceptable. 


5 


The Rev. H. D. Rawnsley’s studies 
in the English lake region have helped 
better 


many persons to a 
Lake appreciation of Words- 
Country i 5 
Sketches worth, Southey, Coleridge, 

Ruskin and others, and 


have undoubtedly opened up a new 
view to numerous, more general read- 
ers. The present volume of sketches 
adds its quota to what the author has 
already accomplished, and particular- 
lv does it appear to us as a most inti- 
mate insight into the character of 
Wordsworth. Mr. Rawnsley devotes 
a large first chapter to the record of 
conversations which he had with va- 
rious of the people who had been about 
Wordsworth during his life, the once 
butcher-boy, the gardener, and quite a 
few others, servants and neighbors 
both. Mr. Rawnsley gives us the con- 
versations as they took place, his 
quaint informants employing the ver- 
nacular, which affords as much genu- 
ine amusement as interest. 

The people of the country-side 
esteemed Wordsworth highly. That 
they loved him is quite too broad a 
statement to make. 

“Wudsworth nevver said much to 
t’ fawk, quite different fra lile Hart- 
ley. * * * He was distant, ve 
may saay, verra distant.” * * * 
He was yan as keppipt his head doon 
and eves upo’ t’ ground, and mum- 
bling to hissel.” 

Wordsworth was evidently of too 
shy and retiring a nature to enter heart 
and soul into the lives of these people. 
He could not, like Hartley Coleridge, 
mingle in that intimate, abandoned 
fashion, so that while he commanded 
the greatest respect, he did not win the 
heart. Thus many of the things of 
which he wrote must have been viewed 


By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
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from a more distant vantage-point. 
His character as presented through 
these gossipy conversations is not the 
character that we would naturally 
imagine as poetic; it is many times 
oftener the nature of a philosopher. 
And yet the majesty, the simplicity of 
the poet must have been a sight to de- 
mand reverence, though as even most 
of these old neighbors say, “t’ women 
had the wits, or best part of ’em,” and 
no matter how loyal a Wordsworthian 
one may be, one must admit that much 
of the poet’s success was due to his 
wife and sister. Few other great men 
have been so waited upon, so rendered 
free from anxiety and care, so light- 
ened of responsibility as was Words- 
worth, 

He never knew how much he had in 
the house or if he had anything. Not 
many poets have been permitted so 
easy a material path. 

After the chapter on Wordsworth, 
Mr. Rawnsley devotes the remainder 
of his book to descriptions of various 
interesting portions of the Lake dis- 
trict, and his pictures of different 
scenes in different seasons and his dis- 
courses on the historic, literary, etc., 
associations make a volume to both 
consider and cherish. 


> 


This is supposed to comprise the 
posthumous papers of Bradford Tor- 
_, rey Dodd, who, as Mr. L. 

bs mati Gratacap, ‘the editor, 
Life in Mars * tells us in his preface to the 
book, died at Christ Church, 

New Zealand, in January, 1895. Mr. 
Dodd was well known as a scientist of 
unusual ability, and the accomplish- 
ments of his father and himself in the 
astronomical station which they estab- 
lished near Christ Church were in 
many ways remarkable, and this fact 
lends an authenticity to the wonderful 
and extraordinary claims made in the 
work that is indisputable. Because of 
his reputation, Mr. Dodd cannot be 


*¢¢ The Certainty of a Future Life in Mars.” 


regarded as an impostor, and even 
though we may not be brought to be- 
lieve the really incredible statements 
made by him, we must at least give 
him credit for sincerity and an effort to 
throw light by scientific investigation 
upon some of the most agitated prob- 
lems of existence. 

Before the death of Mr. Dodd’s 
father, the latter conceived the idea of 
a future life on the planet Mars. His 
conception embraced a system of plan- 
etary transmigration and his theory 
advanced that each planet is represent- 
ative of some type of life, mental, 
physical and so on, and that man passes 
from one to another world as his con- 
dition prescribes. His notion was that 
the sum total of souls in the universe 
remains fixed and that the changes in 
numbers are due to these migrations. 
The planet Mars particularly interested 
him, as it has so many more, because 
of its nearness to the earth, and his ex- 
periments were numerous. He had a 
system of wireless telegraphy which he 
and his son had brought to quite a fine 
state of practical usefulness, and his 
purpose was that upon his death, he 
should, in the event of his reaching 
Mars, as he anticipated doing to com- 
municate with his son by means of this 
system. They had their own code, 
which he memorized carefully, and 
spent much time toward the end of his 
life in impressing upon his mind, since 
he had a great fear that unless it were 
fixed vividly on his memory he would 
lose congnizance of it in another and 
probably. different state of existence. 
He died in 1890 and his son prepared 
immediately for the advent of a mes- 
sage from him. After a long wait, it 
came, and as it was received Mr. Dodd 
recorded it. There were several mes- 
sages in all sent at intervals and in 
them the elder Dodd described the 
planet Mars and life as he found 
there. It is these messages, together 
with the story of the various prelim- 
inary experiments and preparations, 
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that are contained in the papers which 
the son upon his deathbed gave into 
the hands of a friend, exacting a prom- 
ise that the latter should have them 
published. The exposition does, of 
course, seem outlandish, but we can- 
not, may not, pass too severe a judg- 
ment upon it or view it with too great 
a scepticism. A hundred years ago 
many of the most ordinary facts of 
to-day were phenomenal, wherefore we 
can never be quite sure of what to ex- 
pect next. It remains to be seen if 
there is anything in these unusual 
speculations and statements, and if 
there should be then, of course, the 
Dodds, father and son, will, by virtue 
of this work, receive their due. But 
the theories formulated with regard to 
life after Death are so many and so 
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varied that one is always sceptical con- 
cerning a new one. Each individual 
who thinks has his own belief and con- 
ception, and to convert him to another 
is not only difficult, but dangerous. 
Still, if we were accepting new theories, 
Mr. Dodd’s is not the least pleasant 
yet suggested albeit it has not so much 
of pleasurable anticipation as well as 
of plausibility in it as has Mr. Lead- 
beater’s exposition of a future life, as 
contained in “The Other Side of 
Death.” And it is just a little big- 
oted in Mr. Dodd to speak, on his 
first page, of spiritualism as having 
“morbid tendencies, infatuation and 
deceit” and to say of it that it “has 
not been of any substantial value” and 
that ‘ to most sane people it is a humil- 
iating and ludicrous vagary.” 


CRIED 


MISCELLANEOUS A Few Remarks—Cheerful Americans—The Bible in the 


Nineteenth Century 


The author of “A Few Remarks” 
greets us so quietly, introduces his hits 
at men and things under 
such modest guises that we 
incline to friendliness, and 
at once recognize what 
Emerson is pleased to call the satisfac- 
tory grace of common sense. In a brag- 
ging, flaunting, over-confident age, 
there is a certain shrewdness in this 
quiet coming. It more surely wins the 
public than the extravagant reviewer 
who compares the writer to Mark 
Twain and lauds his “dry humor.” In 
such criticisms we recall the country 
man who found the reviewer walled in 
with stacks of books, and asked in 
astonishment : 

“Do you read them all ?” 

“Read them? No, I review them.” 

But to return to the subject in hand. 
There is in “A Few Remarks” some- 
thing better than “dry humor.” There 
is the charm of simplicity, a certain 
fearlessness, a clearness and cheerful 


A Few 
Remarks* 


“cc 


*¢A Few Remarks.” By Simeon Ford. 
+ “ Cheerfal Americans.” 


certainty in looking at people and 
events in life. 

The ready interest for everything, 
and the easy good-natured humor that 
spares neither Depew nor Boston, does 
a serviceable turn and burnishes that 
thread of gold that runs through the 
commonest events of life. 

A most unpretentious book, with 
that certain instinct which, if it does 
not compel mirth, points the way, and 
without strain or struggle the tired are 
refreshed. 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


cd 


Mr. Charles Battell Loomis is quite 
a wit in an unconventional way. The 
stories which he gathers to- 
gether in his new volume, 
“Cheerful Americans,” are 
typical of his best humorous 
qualities, the character studies bein 
breezy, entertaining reproductions of 


Cheerful 
Americans* 


By Charles Battell Loomis. 
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Cheerful 


humanity that carry off in a most 
amusing fashion numerous of the fads 
and idiosynscrasies of the representa- 
tive American. The automobile craze 
forms the theme for one of the most 
amusing of the tales, while numerous 
other well-known hobbies and pecu- 
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with Martineau on the teaching force 
of Manchester College, in London, hz 
has retained his conection with that 
theological school since its removal to 
Oxford. The eight lectures which he 
now publishes may be regarded as a 
by-product of his scholarship and au 





‘“*A GENTLEMAN IN IMMACULATE EVENING CLOTHES” 
From “‘ Cheerful Americans *’ 


liarities are used as a basis for building 
up of unique and laughter-provoking 
personages. The satirical note is more 
implied than emphasized, the author's 
appreciation of the ludicrous in human 
nature being the most pronounced 
features of the volume. 


¥ 


Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, son of Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, the physiological 
The Bible PSYchologist, and nephew 
in the of Mary Carpenter, the 
Nineteenth philanthropist, is at the 
Century* ‘ . a 

present time the most con 
spicuous scholar among British Uni- 
tarians. For a long time associated 
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attempt to translate its methods and 
results into terms of general appre- 
hension, and it so happens that what 
heightens their value is at the same 
time injurious to their popular effect. 
For Prof. Carpenter, as joint editor 
with Prof. Rhys Davids of certain 
Sanscrit books and with Mr. Harford- 
Battersby of a critical edition of the 
Hexateuch, has been an explorer of 
the profoundest mysteries of Hebrew 
and Sanskrit erudition, and it is no 
easy matter for him to put off the man- 
ner of the microcosmic investigator 
and put on that of the popular expos- 
itor. 

Prof. Carpenter does not conceive 
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his title so strictly as to deny himself 
and his readers a glimpse of the con- 
ditions that preceded the beginnings 
of nineteenth century criticism of the 
Bible. Thus in his first lecture, ‘The 
Struggle for Freedom of Inquiry,” he 
harks back to John Locke and to the 
protests of the Cambridge divines 
against his view of the Biblical writers 
as mere amanuenses writing down the 
words of.an infallible dictation. In- 
teresting light is thrown on the inter- 
actions of English and German criti- 
cism. We are reminded that Milman’s 
“History of the Jews,” which now 
seems so painfully innocuous, was at 
the time of its publication (1829) es- 
teemed very dangerously heretical. It 
did something to humanize and natu- 
ralize the Bible characters and events. 
It exhibited Abraham as an Arab 
Sheik. It minimized the Red Sea mir- 
acle. The point of light in this his- 
torical survey is, however, Coleridge’s 
posthumous “Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit’ (1840), a tiny book, 
but one of the most fruitful germs ever 
received into the human mind. Dr. 
Arnold took a similar line, inspired by 
his historical studies. There is brief 
but sufficient characterization of the 
critical work of Stanley and Jowett, 
and much fuller of the famous “Essays 
and Reviews” of 1860 and the contro- 
versy which it entailed, together with 
that excited by Bishop Colenso, the 
outcome of which controversies was 
the security of free criticism in the 
Anglican Church. 

Prof, Carpenter’s second chapter has 
for its subject “The Revised Version.” 
He reviews with fine intelligence the 
critical movement which led up to that 
accomplishment. The differences in 
the conditions of Old and New Testa- 
ment criticism are clearly brought out. 
One glaring fact is that the earliest 
Old Testament manuscript bears date 
of 916 A. D., five hundred years sub- 
sequent to the earliest dates of New 
Testament manuscripts. There is no 
mention of the exclusion of the Unita- 
rian scholar Dr. Vance Smith from 
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the company of the translators. There 
is a loyal defense of the general fidel- 
ity of the revision, but no attention is 
paid to the proverbial insinuation that 
the revisers “might know Greek, but 
they did not know English.” The 
point of Lord Shaftesbury’s contempt- 
uous repudiation—‘“‘It is not wanted 
and it is not cared for’—has been little 
dulled by the lapse of time. For the more 
conservative, 36,191 New Testament 
changes made a formidable bulk that 
was less comfortably encountered than 
ignored. Butthesignificant fact was that 
the publication of the revised version 
coincided witha widespread break from 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration, and 
indeed from any and every doctrine 
of supernatural inspiration. With 
these doctrines unimpaired, the indif- 
ference to the revised version would 
be indifference as to whether God’s ex- 
act words, or as nearly as might be, 
came to us, or others of quite differ- 
ent purport. 

Lecture III., “Changed Views of the 
Law,” and Lecture IV., “Changed 
Views of the Prophecy,” are concerned 
with subjects to which Prof. Carpen- 
ter has given years of careful research, 
and he speaks upon them with a corre- 
sponding fullness and authority. While 
his treatment in either case is mainly 
historical, it is largely critical of the 
more recent developments of criticism 
on these special lines. 

Coming in his fifth and sixth lec- 
tures to “The Gospels and the Early 
History of Christianity,’ Prof. Car- 
penter brings to these subjects the 
wealth of learning which‘enriched his 
elaborate study of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, which was published some years 
since. We do not expect our sense of 
humor to be much gratified by discus- 
sions of this kind, especially as con- 
ducted by a scholar whose sense of 
humor is not keen. But in the solemn 
vagaries of the critics there is stuff 
“to shake the midriff of despair with 
laughter,” and some of these Prof. 
Carpenter has exhibited. Much of 
the interest of the discussion centres 
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in the long persistence of the posteri- 
ority of “Mark” and the subsequent 
general though not entire reversal of 
that standing and the establishment of 
its priority. It is good to note the 
warming of Prof. Carpenter’s style 
when he has such men to write about 
as Baur and Strauss and Renan. He 
is easily able to appreciate their im- 
mense contributions without conced- 
ing the finality of either one of them. 
Of very particular interest isthe tribute 
quoted from Dr. Martineau to the tem- 
per of Paulus, the much-derided ra- 
tionalist, whose purpose was to explain 
away into natural occurrences all the 
Biblical miracles; of hardly less, the 
estimate of Charles Hennell’s “‘In- 
quiry Concerning the Origin of Chris- 
tianity,” the book which did most to 
break down George Eliot’s orthodoxy 
and inspire her translation of Strauss’s 
“Leben Jesu.” Both as to the varia- 
tions of the Gospel narratives and as 
to their miraculous element, Prof. Car- 
penter is able to draw instructive par- 
allels from the history of modern Bab- 
ism. His lecture on the Fourth Gos- 
pel does not succeed so well as some 
of the others in subordinating the 
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wealth of his research to the exigen- 
cies of popular exposition. While an 
earlier date than Baur’s is indicated, 
the authenticity of the Gospel is im- 
pugned as severely as ever and its un- 
historic character. What we miss is 
an attempt to measure the value of 
those extremely destructive lines on 
which Prof. Schmiedel marches under 
the protecting shield of Canon 
Cheyne’s Church of England ortho- 
doxy in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. A 
more serious deduction from the com- 
pleteness of the book is its omission of 
any treatment of the Old Testament 
“Psalms” and the New Testament 
“Epistles.” The final lecture, ‘The 
sible and the Church,” reaches its 
point of closest implication with cur- 
rent problems in its lucid exposition 
of the critical aspects of the miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus, while for the at- 
tenuation of possibility which has been 
substituted for the earlier dogmatism 
no example could be more instructive 
than Prof. Carpenter’s faithful repro- 
duction of the attempt to rehabilitate 
the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem.—J ohn 
White Chadwick in N, Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 
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REVIEWS FROM Norwegian By=Ways—My Relations With Carlyle—The 
FOREIGN PAPERS Life of Sir George Grove. 


300ks of travel are regarded, per- 
haps justifiably, with a certain sus- 
picion by the wary reader, 

Norwegian who has of late years been 
By-Ways* surfeited with the lucubra- 
tions of commonplace globe 

trotters, who put down everything ex- 
cept just what one wants to know. 
Mr. Charles W. Wood, the author of 
this book, is a writer of a very different 
sort; indeed, we are sure that people 
who instinctively avoid the ordinary 
travel-book will be unable to resist the 
charm and originality with which he 


*« Norwegian By-Ways.” By Charles W. Wood. 


describes his wanderings in Norway. 
It is difficult to express in words 
wherein the charm of this book ex- 
actly lies; part of it is no doubt due to 
Mr. Wood’s keen perception of human 
interest wherever he finds it. Thus he 
gives us an altogether delightful pic- 
ture of the foibles and characteristics 
of his traveling companion, whom he 
calls simply “L.” Again, he draws 
little sketches of the Norwegians of all 
ranks whom he met, as well as the 
other travelers of various nationalities 
—though as he avoided beaten tracks 
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he did not encounter many of these lat- 
ter. Mr. Wood is not too proud to tell 
us what he had for dinner, but it is 
done in such a way as to be interesting 
and to throw light upon the national 
characteristics of the country. There 
is plenty of scenery, too, for those who 
like it, and also fishing. Perhaps Mr. 
Wood has most appreciation for archi- 
tecture, and here he is naturally much 
helped by some very good drawings, 
by an unnamed artist, with which the 
book is illustrated. Altogether this 
book will be a delight both to those 
who have been to Norway and those 
who intend to go.—London Court Cir- 
cular and Court News. 
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These notes, found after Froude’s 
death, at the bottom of an old des- 
patch-box, tear the last veil 
My Relations from his knowledge of the 
With Carlyle *Carlyle household; and are 
supplemented by a letter 
from the late Sir James Stephen, justi- 
fying Froude’s action in the conflict 
which arose out of the attempt to pre- 
vent the publication of the dangerous 
Carlyle documents. They should be 
the last word in a fray which can 
scarce be carried further without in- 
decency. The result is to justify 
Froude’s action in a publication which 
he believed to be in accordance with 
Carlyle’s wishes, though not to acquit 
him of misjudgments in the manner 
of it; and to set his view of Carlyle’s 
relations with his wife on what seems 
a solid foundation of facts. But while 
it adds a deeper cause for the pair’s 
disunion, and does away with the hope 
that their mutual love survived the 
friction, it does not otherwise alter the 
view we expressed in noticing Sir J. 
Crichton-Browne’s contentions. 
The essential point of this last reve- 
lation is that Carlvle was unfit for 
marriage. It is stated on the authority 
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*« My Relations With Carlyle.” By J. A. Froude. 









































of Miss Jewsbury, of references (ap- 
parently) in Mrs. Carlyle’s Diary, and 
of common talk among the Carlyle 
circle. It is supported by the now dis- 
closed fact that she constantly talked 
as though she were free to leave him, 
and more than once was within an ace 
of doing so. The Ashburton business 
receives confirmation, and Carlyle’s 
wild temper towards his wife, which it 
seems once went so far as leaving 
bruises on her arms. Carlyle, says Mr. 
Froude, was egotistic, overbearing, 
scornful and denunciatory in a reckless 
fashion; his egotism combined with 
dyspeptic gloom made him abnormally 
exacting and abnormally irritable. 
while his temper was savage. Absorbed 
in his own work and affairs, he did not 
perceive his wife’s illness, and homil- 
ized her on patience if he did; but upon 
his own sufferings he was eloquent. 
He killed her devotion; and when, 
alarmed by her nearly fatal illness, he 
tried amendment, it was too late to re- 
cover it. Nor was it long before she 
died. He had worn out her nerves. 

It is an indictment we do most po- 
tently believe. But the old defect re- 
mains; the wife was not quite the 
patient martyr of devotion she ap- 
peared to the fascinated eyes of Mr. 
Froude. 

A patient, loving woman would have 
found Carlyle hard to live with. This 
nervous woman with her tongue a- 
flicker like a dragonfly’s sting, who had 
loved a man she did not marry, and 
was disappointed of offspring from the 
man she married, was not the woman 
to attempt it. That shipwreck in the 
very start of the marriage voyage was 
fatal to its chances. But with two such 
consorts, there never were any chances. 
She mocked at her husband to Froude. 
That is significant. Had she ever really 
loved him, it is not credible she could 
have mocked at him to Froude, though 
she hissed with mockery to the man 
himself.—London Academy and Liter- 
ature. 
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“An unpublished letter or anecdote 
is always nuts to a biographer,” wrote 
The Life and 51 George Grove to an old 


Lettersof friend of his, whom he 
Sir George urged to procure some par- 
Grove * 


ticulars about Schubert’s 
life. Mr. Charles L. Graves, the au- 
thor of “The Life and Letters of Sir 
George Grove, C. B.,” has found a rich 
harvest of “nuts” in his hero’s autobio- 
graphic reminiscences, letters and pock- 
etbooks. With such ample material to 
hand he could not have adopted a 
wiser, more tactful and at the same 
time more trustworthy method than in 
letting the documents speak for them- 
selves. Arranged in chronological 
order, carefully sifted, with due con- 
sideration for the susceptibilities of 
surviving friends and relations, and 
held together by an almost impercept- 
ible, but firm, framework of the com- 
piler’s construction, they make an ideal 
biography of a man whose closing 
years belong to contemporary history. 
Sir George Grove’s fame rests chiefly 
on his work in connection with his **Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” and 
his directorship of the Royal College 
of Music; but it would be impossible 
to overrate the importance of his ser- 
vices in the cause of Biblical research, 
as originator of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund and chief contributor to 
Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible.” His 
achievements in the fields of literature 
and archeological research are the 


more remarkable, if one considers that 
he was a civil engineer by training 
and profession, that he held for many 
years the posts of secretary at the 
Crystal Palace, and editor of Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, and found time for 
repeated travels to the Holy Land, the 
United States, Jamaica, Bermuda, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, France, Switzer- 
land and Scotland, never failing to fill 
his note-books with copious descrip- 
tions, comments and sketches, inspired 
by genuine enthusiasm. 

It is highly interesting to note, in 
tracing his life through the pages of 
Mr. Graves’s book, the gradual hold 
taken upon Sir George by his love of 
music, which manifested itself in the 
young civil engineer’s predilection for 
concerts and the company of musicians, 
took practical form in his analytical 
programs for the Crystal Palace con- 
certs, and became gradually his chief 
interest in life. By the way, the fa- 
mous inn in the Brihl, near Modling, 
whither Sir George was taken by his 
fanatical worship of Beethoven, and 
about the name of which he is a little 
confused, is called “Die drei Raben,” 
and not “Die Zwei Raben,” as Mr. 
Graves has it. The engraved line 
under the portrait by Mr. C. Furse is 
unfortunately worded: “From a por- 
trait ‘taken’ by W. Furse in 1895” is 
too suggestive of a photograph.—Lon- 
don Daily Mail. 








The play written from General Lew 
Wallace’s novel, “Ben-Hur,” has 
proved a gold mine to the producers, 
playwright, author and his publishers, 
the Harpers. Messrs. Klaw & Erlan- 
ger state that their receipts from the 
play were over $600,000 in thirty-seven 
weeks. In England the King’s illness 
had only a temporarily depressing ef- 
fect upon the play’s success there, and 
in Australia the run was an excellent 
one despite the fact that the plague 


stopped everything for a while and 
their theatre burned down, destroying 
the costly machinery used in the char- 
iot race scene. 


¥ 


Stewart Edward White, whose latest 
book, ““The Forest,” is soon to be pub- 
lished, has just had conferred upon 
him the degree of Master of Arts by 
the University of Michigan. 


*«“The Life and Letters of Sir George Grove.” By Charles L. Graves. 
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Miss Gwendolen Overton was born 
at Fort Hayes, an army post in the far 
West, and began her career 
Gwendoien Of continuous _ traveling 
Overton when she was a month or 
two old. At that time she 
was taken with the troops, in an am- 
bulance, on the long march from Kan- 
sas to Arizona. ‘Twenty-eight years 
ago no railroads ran through that re- 
gion. Miss Overton was on the fron- 
tier most of the time, and in the East 
part of the time, until she was four- 
teen. Thereafter she and her people 
lived for a few years in France, where 
the author of ‘““Anne Carmel’ received 
much of that part of her education 
which has come from books. Later 
Captain Gilbert Overton took his fam- 
ily to Washington for a couple of 
years; and when Miss Overton was 
about twenty-one or twenty-two they 
went to live in Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Overton has always traveled a 
great deal, making many trips to the 
East and up into Canada, in addition 
to the journeys above mentioned. 

The real West of plains and moun- 
tains, rather than modern California, 
has made Miss Overton what she is. 
She is often spoken of as a California 
writer; but as a matter of fact her 
genius, her outlook upon life, and to a 
large extent also her character both as 
a woman and as a writer have been 
formed by the West of the plains and 
the mountains “where there are no 
health resorts.” 

The portions of Arizona and New 
Mexico in which army posts were situ- 
ated twenty or thirty vears ago were 
calculated to leave a deep impression 
on anyone who grew up amid them. 
For this reason the description of Miss 
Overton as a California writer is in- 
exact. Besides, she does not, as it 
happens, write about California. The 
region that has made her is that which 
is described in her first novel, “The 
Heritage of Unrest.” She has lived in 


so many different places that she is 
properly spoken of as belonging to that 
place which has formed her genius— 
the part of the West that either breeds 
self-reliance or kills. 

“Tf I can claim to be from or of any 
one place,’ Miss Overton writes, *l 
suppose I should say it was of the part 
of the country I wrote about in my first 
book. That life influenced me very 
greatly, and I dare say that no one 
who does not know it can understand 
the hold it takes on the affection and 
imagination of one who was brought 
up to it. A reporter asked me a while 
ago what I read in particular, but as 
my tastes weren’t what seemed to be 
expected, he lost interest in the theme. 
An author should, I gathered, pore 
over the lives of other authors, poets 
and the like, and unfortunately people 
of action are more to my fancy when 
it comes to biography.” Miss Over- 
ton reads few modern novels, perhaps 
because anyone who has been a good 
deal trained on the better French novel- 
ists and by the French critics becomes 
hypercritical. ‘Personally I know I 
have a standard so severe as a conse- 
quence of St. Veuve and Brunetiere 
that I am foredoomed to dissatisfac- 
tion with anything I may do.” 


A. D. McFaul, author of “Ike Glid- 
den in Maine,” is a lawyer by profes- 
sion, and takes a deep in- 
terest in local business and 
political affairs. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1880, 
and located at Machias, Maine, where 
he speedily acquired a successful prac- 
tice. He entered into politics soon 
after he began his professional carecr, 
and has been a prominent factor in the 
management of the affairs of his party 
throughout the entire county in which 
he resides. Although he never cared 
for public office, he did consent in 1889 
and again in 1903 to represent his dis- 
trict in the Legislature. He has a large 


A. D. 
McFaul 
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country law practice, is identified with 
a number of business enterprises, and 
at the present time is actively engaged 
in promoting and developing a tele- 
phone company. He has a fondness 
for horses, and likes to drive through 
the rural district, where he is ever 
popular. During his student days he 
devoted considerable time to news- 
paper work, and his characteristic 
sketches have been read in the columns 
of many of the leading papers of the 
country. Although the illustrations in 
his book are not his work, he is quite 
clever with the pencil, and it is said 
that he has on more than one occasion 
when a boy created a commotion in 
school by passing a caricature of his 
teacher around the school room. 
ee © 
Miss Eliza B. Chase, author of “In 
Quest of the Quaint,” was born in 
Philadelphia, but comes of 
Eliza B. a distinguished New Eng- 
Chase land family whose records 
are rich in names of scient- 
ists, scholars and teachers. Her father 
was Professor (afterward President ) 
Pliny E. Chase, of Haverford College, 
whose linguistic attainments and dis- 
coveries in astronomy and mathematics 
brought him numerous honors from 
learned societies the world over. Pres- 
ident Thomas Chase, of Haverford 
College, was her uncle. Miss Chase’s 
lineage, if pursued to the other side of 
the Atlantic, runs back to France, 
which may partly explain her interest 
in the Canadians of French descent, 
and especially in the musical and leg- 
endary aspects of their life, in which 
lines her gleanings have been espe- 
cially rich. The Quaker leanings of 
her ancesiry might seem to be discord- 
ant with these aptitudes, and so the 
Quaker meeting thought when they 
“disowned” Professor Chase for buy- 
ing his daughter a piano, but thev af- 
terwards had new light on this subject, 
and persuaded him to return to the 
fold. Compassion for the Acadians 
after the dispersion was, however, a 
decidedly Quaker quality, and in her 
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sympathetic sketches of these people 
Miss Chase is in entire accord with 
Anthony Benezet and other leaders of 
the Quaker community at the time 
these “neutrals” were exiled. Many of 
these, like Evangeline, came to Phila- 
delphia, and were welcomed, harbored 
and befriended by the Quakers. After 
the troublous times were over a large 
proportion of these wanderers drifted 
back to their former homes, where 
they are still found in the settlements 
so charmingly described by Miss 
Chase, living a simple and idyllic but 
cultivated and high-minded life. 


Charles Battell Loomis, author of 
“Cheerful Americans,” was born in 
Brooklyn in 1861, but 

Cc. B. comes of Connecticut stock. 
Loomis He was early taught the im- 
portance of books, poetry, 

music and humor, and was then by a 
combination of circumstances thrown 
out into the world as a clerk. After 
thirteen years of “purgatory,” as Mr. 





Cc. B. LOOMIS 


Loomis calls it, he threw up business, 
jumped into the sea of literature and 
determined to find out whether writing 
was a life preserver or not. 

He had been six years finding an 
editor who was willing to pay him for 
his work, and after he began making 
something of a name, he was eight 
years in finding a publisher, but after 
that the books began to come along at 
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short intervals, and he produced “Just 
Rhymes,” The Four-Masted Catboat” 
and “Yankee Enchantments.” 

The fourth venture was “A Partner- 
ship in Magic,” a long story for boys 
of all sorts, and the latest book, 
“Cheerful Americans,” is a collection 
of Mr. Loomis’s whimsical tales that 
have appeared in the Century, The 
Saturday Evening Post and other 
periodicals. 


It is not uncommon that men who 
make successful writers start their ca- 
reers in other fields of en- 


Morgan deavor. Few, however, have 
Robertson had such a varied career 
as that of Mr. Morgan 


Robertson, who has just published a 
new story entitled “Sinful Peck.” Mr. 
Robertson, who was born at Oswego. 
New York, went to sea at the age of 
16, and for ten years led the life of a 
sailor. Perhaps this is one reason why 
he can describe so entertainingly the life 
on board ship. When Mr. Robertson 
left the sea at the age of 26 he curious- 
ly enough changed his occupation to 
that of a diamond setter, which trade 
he followed for another ten years. This 
life, calling for close attention to his 
work and many hours of confinement 
at the jeweler’s bench, was about as 
widely different from his former rov- 
ing sea career as one could possibly be. 
Evidently Mr. Robertson could not 
stand inactivity verv long, for he gave 
up his work to try life on the Western 
plains as a cowboy. He found that he 
was very expert at making lariats, his 
training as a sailor having given him 
complete mastery inthe manipulation of 
rope. It was while following this care- 
free existence on the plains that Mr. 
Robertson conceived the idea of writ- 
ing a story. During a visit to New 
York he blocked out his plot while rid- 
ing on the elevated train, and, having 
written it, easily sold it. This was but 
the beginning. Nearly ten vears have 
passed since then, and the author now 
has to his credit some sixty odd short 
stories and seven books, of which “Sin- 


News 


ful Peck” is the latest. Mr. Robertson 
has a fine sense of humor, and his writ- 
ings are all entertaining in the extreme. 
A former story, “Spun Yarn,” which 
sometime ago met with a success that 
would indicate that “Sinful Peck’’—a 
story which the author believes super- 
ior to “Spun Yarn”—is destined to 
make many friends in the world of 
readers. 





Colonel George Nox McCain, au- 
thor of ‘The Crimson Dice,” is a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of 
the Philadelphia Press and 
has been for a dozen years. 
Before that he was Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Pittsburg 
Commercial-Gasette, and for six vears 
city editor of the Pittsburg Dispatch. 


George N. 
McCain 





GEORGE NOX McCAIN 


He has traveled pretty much all over 
the world as a staff correspondent. His 
last trip was to Alaska in 1902, where 
he covered 5000 miles of land and 
water, the Klondike, Cape Nome and 
Aleutian Islands. 

In 1896 the Government of Vene- 
zuela decorated him with the Order of 
the Liberator for his work as a corre- 
spondent in Venezuela during the Brit- 
ish boundary dispute. 
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In 1898 he was appointed one of 
Pennsylvania’s Commissioners to the 
Trans-Mississippi and International 
Exposition at Omaha. Bucknell Uni- 
versity (Penna.) conferred on him the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1897. 

He is a lecturer as well as a writer. 
In 1899 and 1900 he delivered over 100 
lectures on “Farm and Ranch Life Un- 
der the Equator,” under the auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture of 
Pennsylvania. 


As Lieutenant-Colonel on the staff 
of the late Governor Hastings, during 
the Spanish-American war period, he 
was in charge of the first State hospital 
train ever equipped by any govern- 
ment. 

He is of Revolutionary ancestry, a 
member of the Military Society of the 
War of 1812, the University Club of 
Philadelphia, the Geographical So- 
ciety, and other scientific and social or- 
ganizations. 


CBr CRirw 
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William Butler Yeats, who promises 
to become the greatest of Ireland’s 
modern poets, was born in Dublin on 
June 13, 1865, and is the eldest son 
of J. B. Yeats, the artist. He received 
his education at Goldolphin School, 
Hammersmith, and at Erasmus Smith 
School, Dublin. For three years he 
was an art student, but abandoned art 
for literature when he was twenty-one 
years of age. From then on he has 
taken an active part in the literary re- 
vival of Ireland, having proposed and 
aided in the founding of the Irish 
Literary Society of Dublin. 

Among his most important publica- 
tions have been “The Celtic Twilight.” 
1893; ‘Countess Kathleen,” 1892: 
“The Poems of William Blake,” 1892: 
“A Book of Irish Verse,” 1895: 
“Poems,” 1895; “The Secret Rose.” 
1897; “The Wind Among the Reeds.”’ 
1899: “The Shadowy Waters,” 1900; 
and “Kathleen ni Hoolihan,” 1902. At 
present Mr. Yeats resides in London. 

As a writer Mr. Yeats combines 
much of the poet, with something of 
the philosopher and prophet. He has 
a lofty idealism, of which the literary 
glory of Ireland is the centre. He is 
a dramatist, too, and in his works in 
this department of literature he aims at 
simplicity and the art of the more 





YEATS 


primitive nations. He is totally un- 
conventional, abhorring the fads and 
trifling idiosyncrasies of the present 
age, his abhorrence of the precedence 
rendering his work obscure and even 
faulty at times, so determined is he to 
steer clear of the prescribed directions 
of the literature of to-day. 

His great model is William Blake, 
whose ideas develop an advanced stage 
in the exercise of Mr. Yeats’s genius. 

The lack of literature in Ireland has 
long been a matter of discussion. But 
now, with the talents of Lady Greg- 
ory, the help afforded by George 
Moore and the inspiration coming 
from Mr. Yeats, we may well hope for 
better things. A man who can think 
as Mr. Yeats thinks and who can write 
as he has written in “Ideas of Good 
and Evil’ should be able to generate an 
impetus that would rush a nation to 
the very pinnacle of honor. The very 
fact that imitation is the one great 
thing tabooed is promising and when 
to this is added a criterion of lofty- 
purpose, high inspiration and poetic 
utterance, the hope of mighty results 
is justifiably great. The return to “the 
simple life’ is an object for the at- 
tainment of which the world should 
unanimously strive. 
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CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 


AUTHORS’ 


1. JAMES GRANT, SCOTLAND, 1822. 
Romance of War—Adventures of an 
Aide-de-Camp—Old and New Edinburgh. 


2. Epwarp A. FREEMAN, ENGLAND, 1823. 

History of the Norman Conquest—His- 
tory of Architecture—Growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. 


3. W. KENNEDY 
1834. 
Scriptural Status of Woman—Gunethics; 
or, Ethical Status of Woman—Four Daugh- 
ters of Philip. 


3ROWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 


4. RutH W. Kaun, MICHIGAN, 1872. 
Gertrude—The First Quarter. 


5. Roperr B. Stanton, Mississippi, 1846. 

The Canons of the Colorado River of the 
West for Railway Purposes—The Great 
Land-Slides on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 


6. Apo.pH F. A. BANDOLIER, SWITZERLAND, 
1840. 
The Art of War and Mode of Warfare— 
The Delight Makers—The Gilded Man. 
7. JosepH P. THompson, PHILADELPHIA, 
1819. 
Egypt, Past and 
Christ—Church and 
States. 


Present—Theology of 
State in the United 


8. Henry B. Baripon, ScoTL.aAnp, 1849. 
First Fruits and Shed Leaves—Emerson: 
Man and Teacher—The Queen is Dead. 


g. CHARLES F. LANGWoRTHY, VERMONT, 
1864. 


Digest of Metabolic Experiment. 


10. Hersert J. DAVENPORT, VERMONT, 1851. 
Outlines of Economic Theory—Elemen- 

tary Economic Theory—Principles of Gram- 

mar. 

Ir. Witt1AM ANpREWS, ENGLAND, 1848. 
sygone England—Curious Epitaphs— 

Modern Yorkshire Poets. 

12. Henry H. ALMonp, ScoTLaNnp, 1832. 
Christ the Protestant and Other Sermons 

—Edinburgh Health Lectures. 


13. Morris JAstrow, Jr., Europe, 1861. 
Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
—The Study of Religion. 
14. JAMES REDPATH, ENGLAND, 1833. 
Echoes of Harper’s Ferry—The John 
Brown Invasion—Talks About Ireland. 
15. MAARTEN MAARTENS, AMSTERDAM, 1858. 
My Lady Nobody—Some Women I Have 
Known—Her Memory. 


16. BERNARD A. MACFADDEN, Missourt, 1868. 

The Athlete’s © Conquest—McFadden’s 
Physical Training—The Virile Powers of 
Superb Manhood. 


17. HENRY DruMMOND, STIRLING, 1851. 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World—The 
Ascent of Man—Pax Vobiscum. 


18. Tames C. FernALD, MAIne, 1838. 
The Economics of Prohibition—The New 
Womanhood—True Motherhood. 


19. MARK BatLry, Jr., CALIFORNIA, 1867. 
The Latin Verb and Its Uses—Latin 
Prepositions. 


20. Setim H. PeAsopy, VERMONT, 1829. 
Astronomy—Juvenile Natural History— 
American Patriotism. 


21. FRANK A. Munsey, MAINE, 1854. 
Afloat in a Great City—Under Fire—A 
Tragedy of Errors. 


22. WitLArD GLAzIER, New York, 1841. 
Three Years in the Federal Cavalry— 

Heroes of Three Wars—Down the Great 

River. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


23. Barrett WENDEL, 


y= = 


Ie Perel 
The Duchess Emilia—English Composi- 
tion—Raleigh in Guina. 


24. Oscar P. FirzceraALp, NortH CAROLINA, 
1829. 
California Sketches—Glimpses of Truth— 
Eminent Methodists. 


25. JoHN NEAL, MAINE, 1793. 
Seventy-Six—Logan—Down-Easters. 


26. JoHN Bucuan, Pertu, 1875. 
Sir Quixote—Grey Mather—The Watcher 
by the Threshold. 
Grorce M. Tow.e, WaAsuHincrTon, D. C., 
1841. 
American Society—The Eastern Question 
-——Modern France. 


28. RicHARD FARMER, ENGLAND, 1775. 
Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare. 


29. C. W. Doyte, INnpiA, 1852. 
The Taming of the Jungle—The Shadow 
of Quong Lung. 


30. AprAm S. Isaacs, NEw York, 1852. 
Moses Chaim Luzzatto—Stories From the 
Rabbis. 


31. NATHAN H. Dorit, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1852. 
Young Folks’ History of Russia 


Angels Quite—On the Point. 


Not 
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Lilian Bell, whose latest book, “The 
Dowager Countess and the American 
Girl,” has just beer published, gives 
as the only reason for her having de- 
serted the joys of single blessedness 
which she so victoriously upheld, that 
in her husband, Mr. Arthur Hoyt 
Bogue, she found the only man large- 
minded enough not to be offended 
when he heard himself described as 
Lilian Bell’s husband. In proof of 
which lack of vanity the following 
story is told: 

Soon after her marriage Mrs. Bogue 
was invited to be the guest of honor 
and to give a reading from her books 
at the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to be held at Dayton, and, as her 
marriage had created no small amount 
of interest, Mr. Bogue was invited to 
accompany her, which invitation they 
both accepted. 

The night before her reading a mon- 
ster reception was held, at which some 
five thousand women were in attend- 
ance, and scattered among them not 
more than a dozen men. Mrs. Bogue 
stood in the receiving line next to the 
president of the Federation. When 
the affair was about half over, her hus- 
band, strolling forlornly through the 
room, felt his hand grasped by another 
man, who said to him: 

“Is your wife a club woman? Mine 
is, and that’s why I’m here.” 

Mr. Bogue replied that his wife was 
not, and, vouchsafing no further infor- 
mation, the stranger continued : 

“Can you tell me if that is the row 
of lionesses up there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Which is the Royal Bengal?” 

“The one standing next to the pres- 
ident,” replied Mr. Bogue. 

They chatted there for a moment or 
two longer, drawn together by the 
sympathy of castaways. As they sep- 
arated the stranger once more shook 


hands with Mr. Bogue. ‘You needn’t 
ask my name,” he said. “I’m only 
known as a club husband; but I would 
like to know if your wife is not a club 
woman, how you come to be here.” 
“Oh,” said Mr. Bogue, “I’m the 
husband of the Royal Bengal.” 


*k * 


Miss Helen Keller has just finished 
her examinations for the year at Rad- 
cliffe College of Harvard University, 
and has gone to gain well-earned rest. 
She and Miss Sullivan, her teacher, 
have a cottage at Wrentham, Mass. 
It has been intimated that Miss Keller 
has other literary plans that interest 
her quite as much as her autobiog- 
raphy, which is now a very widely- 
discussed book in two hemispheres. 
She recently thanked the Society of 
American Authors for electing her to 
membership, and, as usual, the letter 
was beautifully and correctly written 
by herself on her own typewriter and 
signed in her own handwriting. 

* 


Stewart Edward White has been 
travelling on the Pacific Coast with 
President Roosevelt in the President’s 
private car. White was annexed to 
the presidential party at Santa Barbara 
in a rather informal manner. When 
the party reached there one of the men 
remarked that he had a friend in town, 
Stewart White, and that he was going 
to take an hour off and run up and 
see him. 

“Ts that the fellow who wrote “The 
Blazed Trail?” asked the President. 

“That’s the man,” said White's 
friend. “Do you know him?” 

“No; but I want to,” replied Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. “I know his work 
well. See if you can’t bring him back 
with you. Tell him to pack a grip and 
come along.” 
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Thus it happened that the young 
author, on very brief notice, found 
himself a member of the Presidential 
party. He spent several days with the 
President, and when he finally left, 
Mr. Roosevelt remarked to the man 
who had introduced White: 

“That’s the kind of young Ameri- 
can who is making our new litera- 
ture.” 


Harold MacGrath, who recently 
graduated from \Muldoon’s University 
of Physical Culture, at White Plains, 
reports that the distressing results of 
overwork while writing “The Grey 
Cloak” entirely disappeared under 
Professor Muldoon’s energetic and un- 
literary treatment. One of the most 
trying ordeals of this university’s rig- 
orous curriculum for MacGrath, who 
is very thin and light, was the daily 
manoeuvers on horse-back. One crisp 
spring morning all the patients were 
mounted and lined up for instructions. 
MacGrath’s horse, not realizing that 
he was carrying a distinguished writer, 
became restive, and breaking away, 
dashed down the line, the author of 
“The Grey Cloak” clinging desper- 
ately to the bridle reins. 

“Hey there,” cried the irate pro- 
fessor of equestrianism, “Where in the 
d—l are you going?” 

“T don’t know,” called back Mac- 
Grath in his incongruously deep voice, 
“ask the horse.” 


The present craze for walkine- 
matches in England recalls a similar 
one in this country some years ago, 
when even lawyers, editors and other 
men in dignified callings entered walk- 
ing contests with great enthusiasm. 
Will N. Harben, author of “The Sub- 
stitute,” remembers going in with five 
other men for a go-as-vou-ple7se six- 
hour sprint, in which he made 2934 
miles in that time without stopping or 
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leaving the track. Mr. Harben says 
he passed the first hour or two in con- 
triving how he could get out grace- 
fully without casting a blemish on his 
reputation for hardihood. But some- 
what to his surprise, he wound up at 
the goal ahead of his competitors. He 
thinks he was so absorbed in his 
schemes for avoiding failure that he 
didn’t realize any bodily fatigue. 


Three men were traveling in the 
smoking compartment of a Pullman 
car, when one, in referring to “The 
Pit,’ commended its realistic phases. 
A neighbor criticized the book on the 
point where Jadwin is described as 
figuring out commissions, and said 
that any big operator would have car- 
ried the data in his head. The third 
gentleman was appealed to, and, agree- 
ing with the second, thought that ‘The 
Pit” was wrong on that point. 

“But,” persisted the first, “did you 
ever carry wheat on margin?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied number three. 

“Large quantities ?” 

“Very large.” 

“How many bushels ?” 

“One hundred and fifty-seven mil- 
lion.” 

Then number one{and number two 
looked at number three and asked him 
his name. 

“Joseph Leiter,” he replied. 


Morgan Robertson, author of “Sin- 
ful Peck,” the new story of sea life. 
was asked the other day how he came 
to be able to write novels after spend- 
all his earlv life as a sailor. Mr. Rob- 
ertson replied that he had seen manv 
men succumb, one way or another, to 
the brutality of sea life; and that in 
his opinion any man who can survive, 
physictlly, morally and mentally, the 
life of a seaman, can do almost any- 
thing he really wants to do; and this 
not only because his sea training is so 
general in its results, but because the 
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mere survival of a man who spends 
many years in the vigorous life before 
the mast argues him to be possessed 
of enough health, strength and sheer 
doggedness of purpose to enable him to 
accomplish any reasonable purpose. 


Ruskin claims in his essay, “Sesame 
and Lillies,” that there has never been 
a true hero in fiction. He argues that 
the essential réquisites of heroism are 
wanting in the make-up of man, and 
that woman only is truly unselfish. He 
points to countless heroines, but picks 
famous heroes of fiction so to pieces 
that their characters are pictured to 
us as sordid and commonplace. It has 
often been argued as to just what form 
of novel is the most popular with the 
reading public. The success of the 
popular novel “Peggy O’Neal” would 
seem again to indicate that a heroine 
appeals more to the heart interest than 
a hero. Peggy O’Neil is a famous 
historical character, but has just ar- 
rived as a heroine in fiction. Her most 
recent predecessors have been Madame 
Sans Gene, Du Barry, Betsy Ross and 
Peg Woffington ; although heroines of 
totally different characters, these 
women are historically famous, but 
only now are they immortalized in fic- 
tion. The latest historical arrival, 
Peggy O'Neal, has just made her bow 
in the new Patriotic Washington novel 
of that title. Already dramatization of 
the book has been begun. 


Mrs. Van Vorst, author of “The 
Woman Who Toils,” had many amus- 
ing and odd ventures during her life 
as a worker. One adventure, that has 
not heretofore been printed, concerned 
a taciturn man. 

She met this man on a New England 
road, mending a worm fence. 

“Can you tell me,” she said to him, 
“how far it is from here to the next 
town ?” 

He pointed forward. ‘Milestone lit- 
tle further on will tell you,” he 
growled. 


Rudeness such as this vexed Mrs. 
Van Vorst. “But the milestone will 
be no good to me, for I can’t read,” 
she said. 

Thereupon the taciturn man chuck- 
led a little. “Ho, ho,” he said, “‘it is 
just the kind of milestone for people 
that can’t read, for all the writin’s 
been washed off of it.” 


Harold MacGrath is the most pop- 
ular young man in Syracuse. He has 
about him some subtle quality that 
draws men and women, young and old, 
to him, and which makes every one 
who comes in contact with him eager 
to do something for him. Some of 
the phenomenal success of “The Grey 
Cloak” in his home town, must be 
attributed to the author’s skill in the 
gentle art of making friends. It is 
said that the loyal citizens of Svracuse 
do not borrow “The Grey Cloak” from 
their neighbors, neither do they pat- 
ronize the public library. They buy 
the book. And judging from the im- 
mense sale, all Syracuse citizens must 
be loyal citizens. 

MacGrath is at present rejoicing in 
a violent attack of pen paralysis, due 
to the demand of his neighbors for 
autograph copies of his stirring story. 


Little is known of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s methods of composition, but 
the following extract from one of her 
own addresses at the Passmore Ed- 
wards Settlement will be of interest to 
readers of “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” 
who are puzzled by the author’s de- 
velopment of Julie Le Breton. This 
Settlement, be is said, was founded 
upon Mrs. Ward’s own plans of social 
reform, and engages her active as- 
sistance as well as that of her daugh- 
ter, Miss Dorothy Ward. Mrs. Ward 
said: “Time passes, and every scheme 
in which there is a germ of life de- 
velops in ways some expected, some 
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unexpected, and makes its own char- 
acter. It is like—if I may take an 
illustration from my own trade—it is 
like a character in a novel. The story- 
teller plans it in this way or in that. 
You scribble down on your first sheet 
of paper such and such incidents. Your 
hero is to end badly or to end well. 
Marriage bells there shall certainly be 
—on that last far-off page. Or, if you 
are in a sterner mood, you see all the 
forces of the pit unchained about your 
poor puppets. A shipwreck—a rail- 
way accident—some new disease with 
a long name—you write it down inex- 
orably. But then you begin your work. 
And after a little while, as your grip 
tightens, as your characters come out 
of the mist, they begin to make them- 
selves, to shape their own story. Your 
idea remains, if it had any virtue. Of- 
ten one looks back with a strange thrill 
to see how near the thought of the 
end has been to the thought of the be- 
ginning. But on the way it has taken 
to itself a score of fresh forms and de- 
velopments.” 


Stewart Edward White, the author 
of the “Blazed Trail” and “Conjuror’s 
House,” has just started for an en- 
tended trip on horseback into the wilds 
of Sierra Nevada Mountains. The 
party, which includes several hunters 
and prospectors, will be cut off from 
all communication with civilization for 
three months, and during that time 
they expect to explore the largest for- 
est of Giant Redwoods in the country. 
Soon after Mr. White’s return his 
new book, “The Forest,” will be pub- 
lished. This is Mr. White’s first de- 
parture from the field of fiction, and 
for this reason the book is said to be 
the one of all that he has written in 
which he himself is most interested. 
The book will be illustrated by Thomas 
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Fogarty, who accompanied the author- 
woodsman on the canoe trip, the in- 
cidents of which furnished the founda- 
tion for the book. 


* * x 


Frederic S. Isham, author of “Under 
the Rose,” writing to the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald, offers an 
eloquent plea in behalf of the much 
abused cab-horse of the French cap- 
ital. 

“I have seen many dumb animals 
drawing divers vehicles in different 
countries, the dog in Holland; the 
donkey and the goat in Italy! the cow 
in Germany ; the mule in South Amer- 
ica—but in no land have I witnessed 
cruelty so revolting as that displayed 
by the drivers of cabs in Paris. It is 
snap, lash all day, and crack, pound all 
night. I am aware reply will be made 
that there is more crack and snap, than 
pound and lash, but I have had visible 
evidence to the contrary. Personally, 
I always tell a driver he'll get no fee 
if he touches a whip. That works well 
for the moment, but as soon as one is 
out of the cab, the man grabs the im- 
plement of torture and makes up for 
lost time upon the poor bundle of 
bones. Paris is a fantastic inferno for 
horses ; the one relief is that day, when 
worn out, they are taken to the butch- 
ers and killed. Then the Frenchman 
puts the pieces in their bouillon and 
complain because the meat is tough.” 


ok 


The editor of Miss Helen Keller’s 
autobiography, John Albert Macy, has 
had some amusing experiences with 
people who do not know Miss Keller 
and her varied powers. Mr. Macy 
merely selected the letters which form 
the second part of the book, helped 
Miss Keller with the proofs, and ar- 
ranged the third part of the book, 
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which is a study of Miss Keller’s edu- 
cation compiled from the letters and 
reports of her teacher, Miss Sullivan. 
Some of his friends have said to him 
that they suppose he did most of the 
work in Miss Keller’s story. Mr. 
Macy’s only reply is, “You are just 
the person who needs to read the book. 
The only thing I did was to put to- 
gether at the end answers to such un- 
knowing questions as that.” 


* 


Comparisons are being drawn be- 
tween Miss Overton’s new novel, 
“Anne Carmel,” and “The Mill on the 
Floss.” In each book a brother and a 
sister form the central characters and 
absorb the interest. ‘Anne Carmel” 
differs from George Eliot’s novel in 
that the affection of Jean Carmel for 
Anne survives the severest test to 
which it is subjected. 


All readers of “A Gentleman of the 
South” agree upon one thing—that 
Mr. William Garrott Brown has cre- 
ated a memorable portrait of a south- 
ern gentleman of the old regime. As 
one of the southern religious journals 
puts it, “Henry Selden was just what 
we love to think the old-time southern 
gentleman was—clean, highminded, 
and, in the very best sense, God-fear- 
ing; and, we may add, fearing no one 
else.” Some years ago one of the 
leading figures in modern American 
letters remarked to an interviewer that 
“American literature lacked a distin- 
guished and famous portrait of a gen- 
tleman; a full length portrait which 
could be compared to that of Colonel 
Newcombe.” It seems that Mr. Brown 
has gone a long way toward supplying 


this defect. 
* x 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne writes to a 
friend that “The Kempton-Wace Let- 
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ters” “completely surprised” him. “I 
read it with increasing astonishment at 
the power and resources of the mind 
that conceived and executed it. No 
such intellectual grasp of a subject 
in the last degree difficult and subtle 
has been seen in literature since George 
Eliot’s time. It is a new thing in our 
literature, and it is a wholly new de- 
parture in novel-writing. And though 
I, personally, do not ‘like’ the book, 
that fact may give the more weight to 
iny perception and conviction of its 
singular merits.” 


From The Book-Lover we take the 
following: “When Lulli was so seri- 
ously ill as to be thought near death, 
the confessor attended him, but refused 
to grant him absolution unless he 
burnt his opera, “Achilles et Polinene,” 
which was then in preparation for the 
stage. He consented and the opera 
was burned. A few days afterwards 
when somewhat better, one of the 
young princes (his friend), called to 
see him. ‘What, Baptiste,” said he, 
‘have you been such a fool as to burn 
your opera?” “Hush, my lord,” he re- 
plied in a whisper, “I have got a copy 
of it!” 

* *K 


The July number of The Masters 
in Music series is devoted to Verdi. 
The usual portrait is given and there 
are the customary biographical data 
and appreciations, while the selections 
are from “Il Trovatore,” “Aida” and 


“Otello.” 


In the Masters in Painting series we 
have for July, Carpaccio. The usual 
care and discrimination are evidenced 
in the selection of the pictures, any of 
which are worthy of frames, while the 
biographical supplement is full of in- 
formation and interest. 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 


FROM NEW BOOKS 


The world has made great strides in manufacturing imitations. Even dia- 
monds can be reproduced so perfectly as to almost deceive experts. But a suc- 
cessful imitation of love has yet to be discovered. No one who has ever known 
the genuine article can be deceived by the most perfect imitation possible to man. 

—Prudence Pratt. 


All art is a monotony in external things for the sake of an interior variety, 
a sacrifice of gross effects to subtle effects, an asceticism of the imagination. 


—Ideas of Good and Evil. 


The theory of life that leaves one irresponsible, to drift on aimless with no 
thought of continuity and no recognition of duty, must make for seifishness and 
shallowness. —The Glory of the Cross. 


To the chronic physical sufferer, a moment’s freedom from pain brings 
supremest bliss. But those blest mortals who, having health and wealth, yet 
lack their heart’s desire, forget the benefits they possess and sigh only for what 
seems unattainable. Prudence Pratt. 


Nature does not love the past. She builds upon it and covers it up, absorb- 
ing it into alway renewing life. It is only man who lots off as sacred ground 
the spot of a tragedy and commemorates it, who marks the lying place of dead 
bodies. Nature obliterates quickly the traces of the struggle for life and death, 
and the uncounted numbers of her dead, little and great, leaves no token. The 
pathway of man is marked with the mound and the cairn and the headstone; 
there is rarely a bone by the trail of the wild thing, rarely the tiny, ant-swarming 
skeleton of a bird beneath the tree where thousands have sung. ‘The dead of 
Nature buries her dead, and life comes forth—a better sign of Faith and Hope 
than man can show, and a better charity. —Anne Carmel. 


We must be artists in all things, and understand that love and old age and 
death are first among the arts. —Ideas of Good and Evil. 


When life seems to be continuous, every day deriving much from all pre- 
vious days, and adding something to their meaning and merit, and every day, 
too, predisposing all future days with decisions for good or evil, a seriousness of 
purpose helps the judgment and counsels the will. 


—The Glory of the Cross. 


Integrity and honesty are not necessarily a passport to political preferment. 
—Rejected of Men. 
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Wise and Witty Sayings 






Beautiful and blessed beyond most things is youthful enthusiasm, looking 
up to something it feels or dreams above itself. 
shine is maturity looking down with gentleness upon the ideal it has surpassed, 


and reverencing it still for old ideas and associations. 


and isms. 





—The Twilight of the Gods. 


No one having known a high light of love, is ever content to browse along 
in the shadow of a commonplace existence unillumined by that most precious 
gift of God to man; we could not appreciate the glory of a supreme moment, 
however, were it not for our deprivation of it. 


—Prudence Pratt. 


The simple mind sees plainer than one befogged with countless theories 


—Jason-Nova Scotia. 


ry . . ° - 
True art is expressive and symbolic, and makes every form, every sound, 


every color, every gesture, a signature of some unalyzable imaginative essence. 


False art is not expressive but mimetic, not from experience but from observa- 
tion, and is the mother of all evil, persuading us to save our bodies alive at no 
True art is the flame of the last day, 
which begins from every man, when he is first moved by beauty, and which seeks 


matter what cost of rapine and fraud. 


to burn all things until they become infinite and holy. 


—Ideas of Good and Evil. 


It is one of the mercies that happy youth never sees life’s struggle quite 


clearly, and that it is soon allowed to forget the fleeting glimpses which may 


cloud its happiness for an instant. 


Norman Duncan is about to sail for 
the Labrador coast to complete the 
collection of material for a novel deal- 
ing with the rugged life on those 
shores. Mr. Duncan has spent four 
seasons in that region and contributed 
to various magazines stories of the 
deep-sea fisherman’s life that will be 
published in book form this fall. This 
year Mr. Duncan and Mr. Briggs are 
to be the guests of Dr. Wilfred Gren- 
fell on his hospital ship Strathcona, on 
a cruise down the Labrador. An idea 
of the life to which Dr. Grenfell will 
introduce them may be gained from 
the fact that this is his third hospital 
ship, two previous ones having been 
wrecked in the ice. 





—Round Anvil Rock. 


Mrs. Ward's novel, “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” has now swung into the 
full stream of popular interest, and is 
selling at the rate of one thousand 
copies a day. 


“The Saint of the Dragon’s Dale” 
is the correct title of the new story by 
Mr. William Stearns Davis, which will 
be published this month in the series 
of Little Novels by Favorite Authors. 
Mr. Davis is at work on a new novel, 
which will probably be published in 
the fall. Its scene is laid in Athens at 
the time when the city was in its full 
glory. One of the prominent charac- 
ters is Socrates. 
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Beautiful, too, as autumn sun- 
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WORDS of WISDOM 
rom PAST MASTERS 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 


LATIN (Cositianed). 


Livy. Born B. C. 59. Died A. D. 17. 

Livius, the great Roman historian, born at Patavium, the modern Padua, in 
B. C. 59, spent the greater part of his life in Rome, where his literary talents 
gained him the patronage of Augustus. He must have enjoyed great in- 
fluence at the imperial court and became so distinguished that a Spaniard, as 
Pliny tells us, travelled from Cadiz to Rome solely for the purpose of seeing 
him. He was married and left at least two children. His only extant work 
is a History of Rome extending from the foundation to the death of Drusus, B. 
C. 9, which comprised 142 books of which only 35 have descended, though we 
have summaries of the rest. 


SELECTIONS 
True glory is the appanage of him who despises glory. —Histories. 


He is truly a man who will not permit himself to be unduly elated when fortune’s 
breeze is favorable or cast down when it is adverse. —Ibid. 


Toil and pleasure, so dissimilar in nature, are nevertheless united by a certain natural 
bond of union. —Ibid. 


Many difficulties which nature throws in our way may be smoothed away by the 
exercise of intelligence. —Ibid. 


All things will be clear and distinct to the man who does not hurry; haste is blind 
and improvident. —Ibid. 


From abundance springs satiety. Tbid. 


Ovid. Born B. C. 43. Died A. D. 18. 

P. Ovidius Naso, born at Salmo, in the mountains of the Peligni, and 
descended from an ancient equestrian family, was intended for the legal profes- 
sion, but poetic talents interfered with the systematic training proposed. He 
studied, however, at Athens and had the usual education of a young Roman 
noble of that period. He made an unfortunate marriage, which led to a 
divorce, and history seems to point to him as a profligate character, his banish- 
ment by Augustus being due to an intrigue with his daughter Julia. He was 
ordered to Tomi, where he remained for ten years in exile, dying there in 


A. DB: 18. 
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SELECTIONS 
Set not thy hand to the task or else complete it. —De Arte Amandi. 


Let white-robed peace be man’s divinity, 
Rage and ferocity are of the beast. 


To preserve silence is a trifling virtue, 
To betray secrets is a grievous fault. 
—Ilbid. 
Use the occasion, for it passes swiftly. —Ibid. 
Little things please little minds. —Ilbid. 


The mind that’s conscious of its rectitude, 
Laughs at the lies of rumor. 


There is a God within us. 


Time spreads his wings and glides away unseen, 
Naught’s swifter than the years. 
—Metamorphoses. 


Envy, slothful vice, 
Ne’er makes its way in lofty characters, 
But, like the skulking viper; creeps and crawls 
Close to the ground. —Epistolae en Ponto. 


Nepos. Flourished B. C. 40. 

Cornelius Nepos, the contemporary of Cicero, Atticus and Catullus, is sup- 
posed to have been born at Verona, but there are no particulars of his history 
which can be relied upon. He died during the reign of Augustus. In the year 
1471 a volume appeared in Venice entitled 4imilu Probi de rita excellentium, 
containing lives of twenty distinguished commanders, nineteen Greek and one 
Roman. Then followed three chapters de Regibus and lives of Hamilcar and 
Hannibal. Lambinus maintains that these lives are the work of Nepos and not 
of ALmilius Probus. The question is a much-discussed one. 


SELECTIONS 


We measure great men by their virtues, not by their fortunes. 
—Eumenes. 


Every man’s fortune is molded by his character. —Atticus. 


Seneca. Born about A. D. 1. Died A. D. 65. 

L. Annaeus Seneca, son of M. Annaeus Seneca, was born at Corduba and 
was brought to Rome when a child. There he was educated and acquired dis- 
tinction early as a pleader of causes, earning the hatred of Caligula by the ability 
he displayed. In A. D. 41 he was ordered to exile in Corsica, where he resided 
for eight years, being recalled in A. D. 49 through the influence of Agrippina. 
He then obtained the praetorship and became tutor to the Emperor Nero. For 
some years he was Nero’s chief minister, but falling into disgrace, he received 
notice to die, and therefore he suffocated himself in a vapor bath, A. D. 65. 
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SELECTIONS 


The good man loves reproof; the bad man will never bear correction patiently. 


—De Tra. 
It is easier to keep out of 1 quarrel than to get out of one. —Ibid. 
The best remedy for anger is delay. —Ibid. 
No one can rule who cannot also submit to authority. —Ibid. 
The vices of others we have before our eyes; our own behind our backs. —Ibid. 
If virtue precede us, every step will be safe. —De Vita Beata. 
True happiness is centred in vjrtue. —Ibid. 
No one can be called happy who is living a life of falsehood. —Ibid. 
The arts are the servants of life; wisdom its master. —EF pistolae. 
The shortest road to wealth lies through the contempt of wealth. —Ibid. 
You cannot escape necessity, but you may overcome it. —Ibid. 


Though sorrow must come, where is the advantage of rushing to meet it. It will be 
time enough to grieve when it comes; meanwhile hope for better things. —Ibid. 


The first step toward amendment is the recognition of error. —Ibid. 


Death is one of the things which are not evils but have the appearance of evil. 
—TIbid. 


There is no pleasure in any blessing unless we share it with another. —TIbid. 
All art is an imitation of nature. —Ibid. 
He who spares the evil, injures the good. —De Maritus. 
Speech is the mirror of the mind. —Ibid. 


It is a great thing to know the season for speech and the season for silence. 


—Ibid. 


No great genius was ever without some admixture of madness. 
—De Tranquillitate Animi. 


Pliny the Elder. Born A. D, 23. Died A. D. 79. 

Caius Plinius Secundus was born at Comum, or, as others think, at Verona, 
A. D. 23. After being educated at Rome he went to Germany, where he served 
under Secundus in the army. ‘Toward the end of Nero’s reign he was procurator 
in Spain, where he was when his brother-in-law died, leaving his son Pliny the 
Younger to his guardianship. In A. D. 72 he returned to Rome and adopted his 
nephew. He became the friend of the Emperor Vespasian, and died in A. D. 79 
by being suffocated with fumes from the eruption of Vesuvius, whither he had 
gone to examine the phenomenon. 
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SELECTIONS 


There are many who are only too ready to take advantage of the misfortunes of others. 
—Natural History. 


Human nature is greedy of novelty. —TIbid. 
Most of man’s misfortunes are due to man. —Ibid. 


There is no pleasure the constant enjoyment of which does not breed satiety. 


—Ibid. 


Lucan. Born about A. D. 39. Died A. D. 65. 

M. Annaeus Lucanus, a native of Cordova in Spain, was the son of L. 
Annaeus Mella, of equestrian rank. The poetical talents of Lucan attracted the 
attention of the Emperor Nero, who became so jealous of his rising reputation 
that he forbade him to recite in public. Rebelling, Lucan joined the Piso con- 
spiracy, but was betrayed. Under the promise of pardon, he turned informer, but 
when all was told, Nero declared he should die. In despair he caused his veins 
to be opened in a warm bath. The only extant production of Lucan is a heroic 
poem, ‘‘Pharsalia,” in ten books, detailing the wars between Czsar and Pompey, 
beginning with the crossing of the Rubicon. 


Appreciation of Lucan. 


It makes me ravish’d with just wonder, cry, 
What muse, or rather god of harmony, 
Taught Lucan these true mood? replies my sense, 
What gods, but those of arts, in eloquence? 
—Ben Jonson. 


SELECTIONS 


Learn then how short the hours by which your life 
May be prolonged, and learn how great the claim 
That virtue makes on you. —Pharsalia. 


God has no throne but eafth and sea and air 
And sky and virtue. Why in more distant realms 
Seek ye the gods? 


Death is no slave to Fortune, earth recalls 
All she has borne; the sky will cover him 
Who has no tomb. 


In paths of direst peril many tread 

Through fear of ill to come; the strongest he 
Who’s ready aye to grapple with his fate 
When it’s upon him and to drive it back. 
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ON THE BEST 


Writing upon the literary influence 
of Academies, Matthew Arnold has 
this remark: ‘The true prose is Attic 
prose.” On the contrary, Prof. Saints- 
bury speaks of De Quincey as led aside 
to regard “all plain prose style as in- 
ferior, instead of, as it really is, in per- 
fection the equal of the most ornate,” 
and I suppose that we must consider 
the best Attic style as plain. Is this 
judgment, then, of Matthew Arnold 
a limitation of the critic? Is there an 
infallible standard of taste? Shall we 
say, with Mr. Herbert Paul, that ‘the 
greatest writer of English prose is 
Shakespeare?” Or is this saying of 
Mr. Arnold but a paradox in the proper 
sense of the word? I fancy that he 
might have defended his position in 
some such manner as this. Starting 
then with the familiar saying that “the 
style is the man” (which indeed has 
its exceptions, as—we are told—in 
some extent, to take an instance, is 
Marcus Aurelius; but these chiefly, 
where the author has not any adequate 
instrument to hand), I conceive that 
we may rightly regard prose style as 
the expression of the intellectual soul 
(if I may call it so) of him who writes. 
Let us consider, then, what is the finest 
intellectual spirit, the expression of 
which we must then, I think, be 
brought to maintain to be the best. And 
here everyone, I suppose, will agree 
that as poetry is the outward expres- 
sion in the highest degree of the genius 
or inspiration of man, so is prose of his 
intelligence. Let no one imagine that 
any rigid line must needs be drawn, for 
was not Plato a born poet, and has not 
Prof. Saintsbury himself spoken of 
that exquisite style of Newman as 
“instinct with a strange quiver of re- 
ligious and poetical spirit?” But the 
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PROSE STYLE 





















prose writer has the more to do with 
thought and ideas, while the poet ex- 
presses rather the universal elements 
of human life. I am of course all along 
desirous of conceiving style, not merely 
as a grace of the writer, but as an ele- 
ment in his superiority. Many critics 
have of late been impressing upon us 
the fallacy of cultivating style qua 
style; but they have seemed to assume 
that distinction of style, as apart from 
fluency and a certain purity in the use 
of language, can ever come to a writer 
otherwise than as the expression of his 
attitude of mind. To judge aright of 
an author’s absolute merit, it appears, 
I mean, that we must regard his power 
of mind, his intelltgence, his thought 
in connection with the manner of his 
expressing them. An ancient critic 
spoke of great style as “the echo of a 
great soul,” and indeed we have no 
other measure of the writer’s power 
save in the words in which he has pre- 
sented it to us. Now the best Attic 
style is assuredly felt to be the expres- 
sion of this finest intellectual spirit, of 
whicli I have been speaking. The 
Greek was the surest, subtlest, most 
delicate intellect ; the old Greeks (and 
I am so far behind our times as to re- 
gard them as wiser than our moderns ; 
and vet, I think, in another sense be- 
fore the age, for this conclusion the 
future will again establish as true) had 
many fine proverbs, such as “Nothing 
in excess” and “Health is the best 
thing for a man;” they understood so 
well the qualities that went to make a 
sound and healthy mind. Clearness 
and purity of thought is an element, 
so is amenity and sweetness of tem- 
per, as opposed to the bitter and fierce 
acerbity of the partisan or the sec- 
tarian; so are grace and charm, the 
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desire of the beautiful, dignity and 
serenity, vivacity and felicitous ban- 
ter, for indeed ridicule, when light and 
polite, is often the strongest foe to folly 
and ignorance. In like manner, a calm 
and fearless attitude towards the world 
and the future is an element, a sense 
of proportion, a bold acknowledgment 
of all that is seen to be true, a cheerfu! 
buoyancy and sense of joy. Add to 
these elements of culture, right reason- 
ing, lightness of touch, searching 
power and depth and delicacy of 
thought, which are the highest fruits 
of the pure intellect (in so far as we 
can separate things ever so intangible ), 
and who will deny that their best ex- 
pression is in the Attic style? Grant- 
ing this, we are brought inevitably to 
the conclusion that the Attic is in truth 
the style of best make. 

Let no one imagine that I am deny- 
ing any virtues to those other styles, 
which men have used, which may be 
very good, and may express, as, for ex- 
ample, Carlyle’s, a certain fine nobility 
of character and temper. But to the 
Attic style all merits are possible. 
Should we not say of Carlyle that his 
expression is indicative of boldness of 
intellect rather than of a deep and deli- 
cate power—nay, is not such a power 
impossible of communication through 
a style so turbulent, so unrestrained as 
his? Perhaps the Attic language was 
superior to our own. How impossible 
in English are those exquisite particles, 
stringing the whole together with the 
most delicate ties! But vet our lan- 
guage is surely no inadequate medium. 
True, some have found the plainer 
English style colorless, attenuated ; but 
to say that is but to say (what is in- 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, au- 
thor of “A Scarlet Poppy and Other 
Stories,” is in London, where she ex- 
pects to remain throughout the sea- 


deed the truth) that it is the harder to 
write than the ornate. The pure se- 
verity of Attic prose is not at all in- 
compatible with “the warm glow, 
blithe movement, and soft pliancy of 
life,’ which Matthew Arnold found 
its characteristics, as we can see, I 
think, in that writer’s own finest pas- 
sages, or in Froude’s. I have seen it 
said that simplicity is the highest qual- 
ity of a great man’s soul: is not, in 
like manner, simplicity the highest ele- 
ment of style? This plain prose too is 
capable of vivacity and the finer kinds 
of irony, which yet seem to me so 
utterly impossible in such a manner as 
Burke’s, for example. Delicacy of 
temper demands a delicate instrument 
to express it. Especially, what a deli- 
cate humor, what an amiable gentle- 
ness, does one find in Goldsmith ! What 
a sanity (I am not for a moment com- 
paring them) in Dr. Jowett! But one 
cannot help detecting a richness, pass- 
ing the golden mean, in John Adding- 
ton Symonds, or even the late Mr. 
Myers. And is not Macaulay’s style 
indicative of all those defects of mind, 
which, in spite of his many great vir- 
tues, have (I think) been brought 
home to him? In fine I will only add 
—lest some enlightened advocatus 
diaboli (solicitous of my soul’s health) 
whisper in my ear that I find nothing 
good in all those styles other than the 
Attic: if we consider them aright we 
shall conclude that all styles, used by 
the classic authors, have been a prac- 
tical expression of immense penetrat- 
ing virtues, but to the Attic, as I said 
above, all things are possible, making 
it supreme.—H. P. C. in London Acad- 
emy and Literature. 


son. Mrs. Spofford is a relative of 
Prescott, the historian. Her own work 
has been confined almost entirely to fic- 
tion and poetry. 
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A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE 


[‘*Great minds’’ they say, ‘‘run in like channels.’’ The two poems quoted 
below are either examples of this similarity of thought and expression or they 
are indicative of plagiarism. Mrs. Wilcox wrote her poem after Colonel Joyce had 
written his, or so the latter claims, and the likeness existing between the two 
productions is remarkable. We would not, however, bring a charge so gross 
against anyone whom we respect as we do Mrs. Wilcox, wherefore we are pleased 
to look upon the strange resemblance as purely coincidental. ] 


LOVE AND LAUGHTER 


(Dedicated to George D. Prentice, 1863.) 
Laugh and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone; 
This grand old earth must borrow its mirth, 
It has troubles enough of its own. 
Sing, and the hills will answer ; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air, 
The echoes bound to a joyful sound 
But shrink from voicing care. 





Be glad and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all; 
There are none to decline your nectared wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 
There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a long and a lordly train, 
But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of Pain. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded; 
Fast, and the world goes by; 
Succeed and give, ‘twill help you live; 
But no one will help you die. 
Rejoice, and men will seek you; 
Grieve, and they turn and go— 
They want full measure of all your pleasure, 


But they do not want your woe. 
—Col. John A. Joyce. 


SOLITUDE 


Laugh and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has troubles enough of its own. 

Sing, and the hills will answer; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air, 

The echoes bound to a joyful sound 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you; 
Grieve, and they turn and go, 

They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not need your woe. 

Be glad, and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all,— 

There are none to decline your nectar’d wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded; 
Fast, and the world goes by; 
Succeed and give, and it helps you live, 
But no man can help you die. 
There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train, 
But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of Pain. —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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THINGS WORTH QUOTING 
FROM NEW BOOKS 


In “The Certainty of a Future Life in Mars” we read the following pass- 
ages descriptive of that far-away, unknown world: 


Throughout the first stages of life here (this is written supposedly by one who upon 
Death, has been transferred to the Martian planet) the spirits are somnambulous. They 
move and act unconsciously and in obedience to their imbedded instincts and _ tastes. 
Only, as under the influence of music and light and afterwards, occupation, they are 
transmuted by consolidation, into the fair material race, which outside of the City of 
Light controls the planet, does consciousness and curiosity and language arise. I sat a 
long, long time in the chorus hall, to which I was drawn, which produced grave music. 
I knew nothing, felt nothing, was but dimly cognizant of what was about me, but I 
thrilled with the music. 

I felt the process of condensation going on, and it was a process exquisitely blissful. 
Now and then, a spirit form would arise and step down the rising forms and go out, 
another and another, while as silently spirits from the Hill of the Phosphori would enter 
and take their seat and bathe in the almost unbroken surges of music that came from the 
field outside, from the multitude beneath the almond blossom laden trees. Movement is 
without volition in the spirit stage; attraction that follows a hidden impulse, that seems 
indescribable at first, directs them. It is only as the process of consolidation in the City 
of Light individualizes, that the spirits become, as you would say, human. But it is a 
humanity of great beauty. Material particles invade and transfuse them, replacing the 
diaphanous phosphorescent spirit fluid, and they grade into supple white and rosy figures, 
strong, strenuous and splendid. 

* * * * * * * * 

The city of light is simple and monotonous in architecture, but its composition and 
its radiance quite surpass any earthly conception. The buildings are all domed and stand 
in squares which are filled with fruit trees, low busk-like spreading plants, bearing white 
pendant lily-like flowers or pink button-shaped florets like almonds. Each building is 
square, with a portico of columns, placed on rising steps, a pair of columns to each step. 
Vines wind around the columns, cross from one line of columns to another and form 
above a tracery of green fronds bearing as it was then, real flowers, a sort of trumpet 
honeysuckle. 

The walls of the buildings are pierced on all sides with broad windows or embrasures, 
filled, it seemed, with an opalescent glass. Avenues opened in all directions. lined on both 
sides with these wonderful houses, which are made of a peculiar stone, veined intermit- 
tently with yellow, which has the property of absorbing and emitting light. 

It is indeed a phosphori, as if I recall it aright, the sulphides of barium, strontium and 
calcium were upon our earth. * * * Another strange feature in these Martian houses 
was the hollow sphere of glass upheld above each house. It is a sphere some six feet in 
diameter, made up of lenses. It incloses a space in the center of which is a hall of the 
phosphorescent stone. During the day the rays of the sun are concentrated upon this 
a of stone, and at night the stored-up sunlight is radiated into lambent phosphorescent 
ight. 


* * * * * 


In a new collection of sermons by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, we find this 
tribute to the great Zola: 


Hearts and minds like those of Zola are too vast to be enclosed within one country’s 
confines. Men like Zola are of all times and peoples; all people are their brethren, all 
countries are their own. Not a Jew, but had leng since classed him with his own 
foremost champions of the oppressed. Not a Christian but had long since assigned to 
him a distinguished place among those that struggled and suffered for the establishment of 
justice and truth. Not a German or Hungarian, not an Italian or an American but had 
long since placed him alongside his Luther, or Kossuth. his Garibaldi or Patrick Henry, 
alongside the men who bared their breasts to sword or bayonet or the yet worse taunts 
and hatreds of men, in their defense of liberty, in their opposition to tyranny. 

Not a student of history but will award the palm of superior heroism to the distin- 
guished Frenchman whose loss we mourn to-day. Great was the sacrifice of the illustrious 
heroes just named, great their suffering, but it was their own cause they championed, it 
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was for their own and their own people’s or their own creed’s liberty or justice that they 
battled. Victory to them meant personal exoneration, or individual liberty or national 
safety or religious freedom. But no such motives, noble though they were, winged the 
heroic valor of Emile Zola. Well he knew, when he entered upon his desperate struggle, 
that all his sufferings would be all his own, and all his victory, if victory there would be, 
another's. A man of large means, one of the most celebrated authors of his people and of 
his age, it was not thirst for personal gain or fame that spurred his action. He loved 
truth. He worshipped justice. Liberty under law was his highest ideal. When he saw 
these cruelly trampled upon, when he saw these dragged in the mire, when he saw a 
whole race made the victim of prejudice and fanaticism, when he saw the blackest traitors 
stamp the brand of treason on the brow of an innocent man, when he saw a fellow-man 
suffer the tortures of hell, when he saw the criminal refusal of unalienable rights for a 
public hearing, when all this he saw, he had no other alternative, he had to speak out 
boldly, bravely, even though his answer be the execration of his countryman, even though 
it mean sharing the fate of the suffering martyr of Devil's Island. 

There are many passages worth quoting widely in the works of Mr. W. A. 
Yeats. His ideas of the modern drama and some of his explanations of the 
reasons for its unexalted state, are well worthy contemplation. Among other 


things he says: 

A common opinion is that the poetic drama has come to an end, because modern poets 
have no dramatic power; and Mr. Binyon seems to accept this opinion when he says. “It 
has been too often assumed that it is the manager who bars the way to poetic plays. But 
it is much more probable that the poets have failed the managers. If poets mean to serve 
the stage, their dramas must be dramatic.” I find it easier to believe that audiences, who 
have learned, as I think, from the life of crowded cities to live upon the surface of life, 
and actors and managers, who study to please them, have changed, than that imagination, 
which is the voice of what is eternal in man, has changed. The arts are but one art: and 
why should all intense painting and all intense poetry have become net merely unintelligibie 
but hateful to the greater number of men and women and intense drama move them to 
pleasure? The audiences of Sophocles and of Shakespeare and of Calderon were not unlike 
the audiences I have heard listening in Irish cabins to songs in Gaelic about “an old poet 
line his suis,’ ete. * FF FF FF ee 

Blake has said that all art is a labor to bring again the Gclden Age. ard all culture is 
certainly a labor to bring again the simplicity of the first ages, with knowledge of good and 
evil added to it. The drama has need of cities that it may find men in sufficient numbers, and 
cities destroy the emotions to which it appeals, and therefore the days of the drama are brief 
and come but seldom. It has one day when the emotions of cities still remember the 
emotions of sailors and husbandmen;* * * as the houses and furniture * * of 
cities, before the coming of machinery, remember the rocks and the woods; * and it 
has another day, now beginning, when thought and scholarship discover their desire. In 
the first day it is the art of the people; and in the second day like the dramas of old 
times, it is the preparation of a Priesthood. It may be, * * * that this Priesthood 
will spread their religion everywhere, and make their art the art of the people. 

* * * * 


In telling us something of his goings about among the dwellers in the Lake 


district, the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley says: 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Ruskin, writing in 1876, said “that the Border 
peasantry (painted with absolute fidelity by Scott and Wordsworth)” are, as hitherto, a 
scarcely injured race—that in his fields at Corniston he had men who might have fought 
with Henry I at Agincourt without being distinguished from any of his knights—that he 
could take his tradesmen’s word for a thousand pounds and need never lock his garden 
gate, nor fear molestation in wood or on moor, for his girl guests; the more one went 
about seeking for such good life and manners and simple piety as Wordsworth knew and 
described in fell-side homes, or such generous unselfishness and nobility among the Dale 
farmers as would seem to have been contemporaries of the poet, the more one was a 
little saddened to find a characteristic something faded away, and a certain beauty vanished 
that the simple retirement of old valley days of fifty years ago gave to the men amongst 
whom Wordsworth lived. The strangers with their gifts of gold, their vulgarity and their 
requirements, have much to answer for in the matter. But it is true that the decent 
exterior, the shrewd wit, and the manly independence and natural knightliness of the 
men of the soil is to a large extent responsible for raising expectations of nobility of life 
and morals, the expectation of which would be justified by no other peasant class in 
England. All said and done, they are Nature’s gentlefolk still. 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


We cannot all go traveling in the summer time, but we all can enjoy a sort of 
traveling by proxy or to speak more explicitly we all have access to books, and 
through books we can be transported to any lands, no matter how far distant, and 
can exist, for a time at least, among almost any people. With a volume combining 
a descriptive guide with associative sketches one can tour the continents, one can 
pause by Shakespeare’s tomb, one can contemplate the vastness, the agedness of 
Rome, one can view the far-off East and dwell in peace upon the Nile; truly books 
are companions that none can afford to neglect. ‘‘ Book News’’ has taken an interest 
in selecting some of the best books of travel published within the present year, and 
by giving an explanatory list below hopes to help some readers to ‘‘ travel by proxy.’ 


Abbeys, Castles and Ancient Halls of England and Wales. John Tims and 

Alexander Gunn. 

These volumes contain a deal of curious and valuable information, a descrip- 
tion is given of the most striking places of interest in each country, with such 
details of historical and legendary matter as tend to give additional interest to the 
traveler. 


Around the World Through Japan. Walter Del Mar. 


In this we see Japan westernized, while at the same time we catch the fra- 
grance and discern the departing spirit of the decading East. Some history, too, 
is included, lending association to description to awaken interest and add realism. 


Egypt. George Nelly. 

This is a beautifully illustrated volume of description, one calculated to cast 
upon its reader the spell of the Nile and the fascination of the lotus-blossom. 
The impressions given are full of vividness and abundant in attraction. It trans- 
ports us to the spot. 


In and Around the Grand Canyon. George Wharton James. 


A book with something of a scientific interest, as well as a descriptive 
attribute. 


In Quest of the Quaint. Eliza B. Chase. 


This is a volume of combined fiction and travel. Legends are conspicuous 
throughout, and the illustrations are plentiful. 


Italian Cities. Edwin Howland Blasfield and Evangeline Wilbur Blasfield. 


A mere guide book is scarcely enjoyable reading. A book of historical asso- 
ciation is far more to be desired. The most desirable thing in this line can be 
secured in the recent volume by the Blasfields. 
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Journeys in Italy. Theophile Gautier. 


Here we have a volume to absorb, to dwell upon, to muse over, to exercise 
our best imagination with. Not only is the text copiously informative and 
attractive in every respect, but the illustrations are a veritable art collection. 











On an Irish Jaunting Car Through Donegal and Connemara. S. G. Bayne. 


An interesting travel book, well adapted to a plan of travelling by proxy. 










The Real Siberia. 


A timely volume of personal experiences in a country always of interest to 
the average reader. 





John Foster Frazer. 

















San Francisco and Thereabouts. Charles Keeler. 


A souvenir volume comprising sketches of San Francisco. It is not exclu- 
sively a guide book, but combines history and some imaginative description. 





Some By Ways of California. Charles Franklin Carter. 


This comprises a careful, sympathetic description of various places in Cali- 
fornia—Pala, Mojave Desert. Lompac, Tolon, San Juan and Pescadero, with a 
closing essay on the charms of southern California. 





Two on Their Travels. Ethel Colquhoun. 


This contains some bright, clever sketches of “‘a round-the-world” jaunt. 
They are charming in manner, and easily readable. 


Wayfarers in Italy. Katharine Hooker. 
We can never get too many good books on Italy. The associations are so 
many and so important that they are almost inexhaustible. The present book is 
one of the very pleasantest that we have had on the subject. 


ASKED AnD 
ANU LED 


[A correspondent to ‘‘ Book News’’ recently sent the following question. If 
any of our readers can furnish the desired information, we shall be most gratified. | 


Editor Book News: World—I think the first line was “Knock- 
ing, ever knocking,” and another stanza 


Will you publish or tell me where I T ° De Be 
read, “Will she? can she bid him nay? 


can find a poem written, I think, by Mrs. 
Stowe—subject, Holman’s Light of the —C. E. j. 
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The Century for August is the mid- 
summer holiday number, and contains 
short stories by Elizabeth Cherry 
Waltz, David Gray and George Was- 
son. In the series “The Great North- 
west,” Ray Stannard Baker writes 
about “Yellowstone Park;” there are 
the concluding pages of Walter Scott's 
Letters; and “New York’s Campaign 
For Pure Milk” is the subject of a pa- 
per by Alice Katherine Fallows. 


Harper's for August is the midsum- 
mer fiction number, containing nine 
complete short stories, Margaret De- 
land and Mary E. Wilkins being num- 
bered among the authors. Among the 
special articles are ‘Photographing 
the Moon,” new discoveries by Profes- 
sor Ritchey, of the Yerkes Observa- 
tory;’ “How Bismarck Retired,” by 
the late M. de Blowitz; and J. B. Con- 
nolly gives a vivid picture of the fa- 
mous yachting week at Kiel, Germany. 


The Atlantic for August contains 
one complete short novel by Margaret 
Sherwood, entitled “Daphne.” The 
shorter stories include ‘Mimi-Nashi- 
Horiche,”” by Lafcadio Hearn; “Anna 
Mareea,” by Esther Tiffany, and “The 
Widder,” by Alexander Black. Among 
the discoursive essavs are ‘‘Consecrated 
to Crime;” “The Queen of Hearts :” 
“Paganism; and “Birds from a City 
Roof.” : 


“The Green Dragon,” by Elizabeth 
Duer, is the complete novel in the 
August Lippincott’s. The Green 
Dragon is an automobile which runs 
into a trench near Steeplands, on the 
Hudson. Among the contributors to 
other fiction are Marion Harland, 
Churchill Williams, Clinton Danger- 
field, William LeQOueirx and other well 
known writers. The verse is up to the 
usual high standard: “The Swimmer,” 





by Fullerton L. Waldo; “Wood 
Voices,” by Robert Gilbert Welsh; “At 
the Close of Day,” by Ingram Crock- 
ett; “Song for a Summer Twilight,” 
by Clinton Scollard, and “The Vaga- 
bond Road,” by Dora Read Goodale. 


The opening pages in the August 
number of Everybody's are given up 
to a series of full-page drawings by 
Anna Whelan Betts, showing “The 
Summer Girl” in her various outdoor 
sports. Fourteen short stories follow, 
including such authors as ©. Henry 
and Justus Miles Forman. Among the 
miscellaneous articles are ‘The Auto- 
biography of a Woman Doctor,” and 
some comments by James L. Ford on 


this season's theatrical successes. 


David Belasco contributes the open- 
ing paper to the August number of the 
Cosmopolitan, under the title ‘Dra- 
matic Schools and the Profession of 
Acting.” Frank Moss writes of “A 
Great Public Service;” “The Organ- 
ization of the Higher Education”’ is the 
subject of Herbert George Wells’s pa- 
per, and there are an unusually large 
number of short stories, which make 
good vacation reading. 


Charles G. D. Roberts contributes 
the leading story in the August num- 
ber of the Metropolitan. ‘The title is 
“The Master of Golden Pool,” and is 
in Mr. Roberts’s happiest vein. W. A. 
Fraser begins the first of four stories 
called “Tales of the Turf;” Henry 
Harrison Lewis contributes an article 
on “Summer Homes of Wealthy New 
Yorkers ;” there are nine short stories, 
and the continuation of William Dean 
Howell’s “Letters Home.” 


The July-September number of the 
Forum contains many articles of timely 
interest. ““American Politics” are dis- 
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cussed by Henry Litchfield West; A. 
Maurice Low writes of “Foreign Af- 
fairs;” and “Applied Science” is an 
extremely interesting paper by Henry 
Harrison Supplee. The special ar- 
ticles are: “How Shall the College 
Curriculum be Reconstructed?” and 
“Kishineff.” 


The August issue is the fourteenth 
fiction number of Scribner's, and is 
made notable by the beginning of 
Edith Wharton’s short serial, ‘““Sanctu- 
ary,” her first story of any length since 
the great success of “The Valley of 
Decision.” In addition to the cover 
are twenty-four pictures reproduced 
in the colors of the original drawings. 
Among the artists represented are 
Walter Appleton Clark, Frank Brang- 
wyn, F. C. Yohn, Edwin B. Child, 
Corwin Knapp Linson and J. J. Gould. 
Hilaire Belloc makes his first appear- 
ance in an American magazine with a 
vivid description of “The Sea Fight 
Off Ushant,” the famous battle in 
which took place the sinking of the 
Vengeur. Frank Brangwyn, of the 
Royal Academy, illustrates it in colors. 


There are many illustrated stories 
in the Woman's Home Companion for 
August. ‘The Farm of the Dagger” 
has a startling installment, and “Lati- 
tude 37% Degrees West,” by Richard 
Stillwell Powell, is a delightful little 
comedy of summer days. Gelett Bur- 
gess contributes “A Halt Under Fire ;” 
and there is a timely article on “The 
Typical American Girl,” by William 
Allen White. 


Under the title “The Valley of Spid- 
ers,” Mr. Wells furnishes, in the Au- 
gust Household-Ledger, his latest and 
most weird story, which is illustrated 
by Garth Jones. Guy Boothby con- 
tributes “My Australian Duchess,” 
which is the tale of a young English- 
man self exiled to the wilds of Aus- 
tralia. 


Munsey’s for August contains seven 
good short stories, besides the usual 


storiettes and poems. The miscellane- 
ous articles are up-to-date and inter- 
esting—‘‘Libraries and Art Education” 
being the topic of Katherine L. Smith’s 
paper; William S. Bridgman writes of 
“Famous Hoaxes;” and “The Great 
Paris-Madrid Races” are described by 
James P. Holland. 


The current number of McClure’s 
opens with a short story by May Kel- 
sey Champion, with characteristic il- 
lustrations by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 
Lincoln Steffins contributes a most in- 
teresting article on Jacob A. Riis, the 
well-known writer; there are new 
chapters of Henry Harland’s clever 
tale; and the numerous short stories 
prove good reading for all. 


The Craftsman for August contains 
many practical and progressive fea- 
tures. Among the contributors are 
Frank C. Brown, who furnishes the 
designs and description of an interest- 
ing house of modern cost ; Claude Fay- 
ette Bragdon, who treats of the present 
condition of the arts, under the caption 
of “The Sleeping Beauty; and Har- 
vev Ellis, who contributes illustrated 
articles on phases of “Decorative Art.” 


An interesting article in the August 
Housekeeper is “Woman’s Work at 
the World’s Fair,” which is strikingly 
illustrated. Jessie Ackerman tells of 
her visit to the oldest tribe in the 
world; Miss Louise Betts Edwards’s 
serial is concluded; Mrs. Heller gives 
novel recipes for delicious ices, and 
there are the other regular departments 
as helpful as ever. 


The August number of the Red 
Book is full of good fiction for sum- 
mer reading. Among the stories are 
“The Martyrdom of Rensdalee,” by 
Ethel Watts Mumford; “The Golden 
Opportunity,” by Elizabeth Phipps 
Train; “Maman Greuze,” by John W. 
Hutt; and “The Jewel-Hungry,” by 
Juliet Sager. 
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Obituary 


The Ladies’s World for August con- 
tains a short serial by Frank M. Bick- 
nell, under the caption “A Made 
Match.” ‘The story is novel in concep- 
tion and romantic in its purpose. The 
third installment of ‘““The Country of 
Hagar,” by Rose Willis Johnson, will 
find many anxious to peruse it; ““The 
Coming of Hope,” by May Belleville 
Brown, is a pretty little love story ; and 
“A Social Cataplexy,” by William Lin- 
coln Balch, is a clever satire upon a 
popular fad. “Our Boys’s and Girls’s 
Page” contains an illustrated poem, 
“The Two Sunshades,” by Adalina F. 
Dyer, and a clever little darkey story, 
“How Noot Saved the Bacon,” by May 
Olmstead, also illustrated. Among the 
household features are: Illustrated 
article on cookery, suitable for hot 
weather, viz., “Dainty Suppers Pre- 
pared on the Chafing-dish,” by Kath- 
erine E. Megee, also some practical 
and economical hints on a dinner of 
bread crumbs. 


Verse and jingles take up many 
pages in the August St. Nicholas, all 
with the real August flavor: “The 
Bashful Little Bachelor,” ‘‘Pansies,” 
“What’s the Use,” “The Race of the 
Sea-Horses,” “The Daring Froggy,” 
“Life on the Wing,” “Aunt Tabitha,” 
“A New Miss Muffet,” “The Apple 
Tree and I,” “The Merlads,” “Polite 
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Abijah,” “Counting the Stars,” and 
two August rhymes. The editor of 
“Nature and Science” offers a prize for 
the three best letters from St. Nicholas 
readers concerning what they find on 
the beach in August. Dallas Lore 
Sharp has something to say on the ad- 
vantages of standing still; and there 
are many other pages of question, sug- 
gestion and comment. 


Among the articles in Floral Life for 
July are “A Mile of Crimson Ram- 
blers,” “‘Vines I Have Known,” “A 
Plea for Sweet William,” Hardy 
Chrysanthemums,” “Water Lilies,” 
“Dahlias and Their Cultivation,” 
“The Wild Flower Garden,” ‘“Ever- 
green Bedding,” etc. The flora of 
“The Land of Desolation” is described 
at length, with illustrations, in the ar- 
ticle “Vegetation in Greenland” and 
will cause wonder and enjoyment to 
those unacquainted with the flora of 
the Arctic regions. 


The leading novellette in the Au- 
gust issue of Ainslee’s is by William 
Gordon-Perez, entitled “An Unwilling 
Guest.” The short stories and poems 
are as readable as ever, the contribu- 
tors being well-known writers. The 
cover design is by Thomas Mitchell 
Pierce. 


U A Ri Y 








WitiAM Ernest HENLEY, poet, critic and 
dramatist, died July 12, at Woking, near 
London. Mr. Henley was educated at the 
Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester. As a 
medical student at Edinburgh in 1873 to 
1875 he became a close friend of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. From 1882 to 1886 Mr. 
Henley was editor of The Magazine of Art 
and later was in charge of The National 
Observer and The New Review. His works 
were chiefly poems and essays. Among 
them were “A Book of Verses” (1888), 
“The Song of the Sword” (1892), “The 
Works of Lord Byron” (1897), “English 


(1897), “For England’s Sake” 
and “Hawthorn and Lavender” 
(1901). He worked with Robert Louis Ste- 
venson on the plays “Deacon Brodie,” 
“Beau Austin,” “Admiral Guinea” and “Ma- 
caire.” 


Lyrics” 
(1900), 


* * * 


James Assott McNeint. WHIsTLER, the 
celebrated American artist, died July 17, at 
London. Among Whistler’s published writ- 
ings besides sundry letters to the newspapers 
are “The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” 
his best-known book; “Ten O'clock.” and 
“The Butterfly and the Baronet.” 
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Book News 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


ORDON KEITH” and “The 

Under Dog’ take the lead 

this month, though “The 

Grey Cloak” follows close 

upon their heels. The only 

other significant fiction is 

=» “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” 

“Peggy O'Neal’ and “The Manner- 

ings,” variety characterizing the choice 
to a large extent. 

In “miscellany” Carl Hilty’s “Hap- 
piness” seems to be receiving the 
praise justly due it, “The Simple Life” 
and “The Better Way” continue to af- 
ford philosophic reading, while the 
garden books show themselves timely, 
and therefore highly appreciated. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


“Gordon Keith.” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“Peggy O'Neal,” by Alfred Henry Lewis. 

“The Dog,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“Wee Macgreegor.” by J. J. Bell. 

“Ladv Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. 
phry Ward. 

“The Grey Cloak,” by Harold MacGrath. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Williamson. 

“The Four Feathers,” by A. E. W. Mason. 

“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” by 
Mary King Waddington. 


Under 


Hum- 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 


“A Prince of 
Oppenheim. 


Phillips 


Sinners,” by E. 


“Gordon Keith.” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“The Grey Cloak,” by Harold MacGrath. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Williamson. 

“His Daughter First,” by Arthur S. Hardy. 

“The Under Dog,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Studies in Contemporary Biograph~” by 
James Bryce. 

“Birds of the United States and Canada,” 
by Thomas Nuttall. 

“Hapniness,” by Carl Hilty. 

“Northern Shrubs.” by Harriet L. Keeler. 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“First Hand Bits of 
Francis M. Ware. 


Stable Lore.” by 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company's, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 


“Gordon Keith.” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“The Grey Cloak,” by Harold MacGrath. 

“That Printer of Udell’s,” by Harold Bell 
Wright. 

“Lady Rose’s Daughter.” by 
phry Ward. 

“His Daughter First,” by Arthur S. Hardy. 

“The Mannerings,” by Alice Brown. 


Mrs. Hum- 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 
“The Letters of a Self-Made 
to His Son,” by George Lorimer. 
“The Better Way,” by Charles Wagner. 
“The Social Unrest,” by John G. Brooks. 
“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.” 
“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. El. 


Merchant 
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WEVW" EDITION 


NEW BO 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


George H. Hepworth, the Story of His 
Life. By Susan Hayes Ward. George 
Hughes Hepworth (1833-1903) was for the 
iast seventeen years of his life connected with 
the New York Herald, after having served 
as a clergyman. This life describes his 
early years in a single chapter, closing 
with his graduation from the Harvard Di- 
vinity School in 1855. He was then pastor 
at Nantucket for two years (1858-1862), 
when he became chaplain of the Forty- 
seventh Massachusetts. After the war he 
was pastor of the Church of the Messiah 
(1869-1870), and of the Disciples (1872- 
1875). He then severed his connection with 
the Unitarian denomination; and in 1885, 
after service in the Irish famine, became 
one of the staff of the Herald, a connection 
which continued to the close of his life. 
During this time he came to be principally 
known for the Herald sermons, two vol- 
umes of which were published, and his edi- 
torial work. Illustrated. 294 pp. I2mo. 


Isabella D’Este, Marchioness of Man- 
tua, 1474-1539. By Julia Cartwright, 
(Mrs. Ady), author of “Beatrice D'Este,” 
etc. Illustrated. 2 vol. 8vo. 

See review, page 934. 

Life and Letters of Sir George Grove, 
Cc. B. By Charles L. Graves. With front- 
ispiece. 466 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 997. 

Miracle of African Missions, A. By John 
Bell. An account of a native convert, Ma- 
tula, who was converted by a Baptist mis- 
sionary. He died finally in the faith, for- 
tunately relieved of two wives whom he had 
added to the first by the death of one and 
the desertion of the other. His death came 
from “sleep sickness,” an obscure disease 
of the Congo region about which much is 
said in this volume. With illustrations. 138 


pp. I2mo. 
= 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Ahead of the Army. By W. O. Stod- 
dard, author of “The Errand Boy of An- 
drew Jackson.” etc. A boy’s juvenile on 
the Mexican war, in which Grant, Meade 
and other historical characters are intro- 
duced. The boy hero is carried through 


the erening stages of the Mexican war 
from Vera Cruz on. Considerable history 
is included and the book gives more his- 
torical information than might have been 
anticipated. With illustrations. 302 pp. 
121n0. 

Andy Barr. By Willis B. Hawkins. This 
is a unique story of boy and young man 
life, and contains in the character naming 
the book a very remarkable creation in the 
person of a homespun, quaint philosopher. 
The narrative deals with the storv of the 
lives of two boys up to the time when they 
fient for their country in the Civil War and 
woo and win their sweethearts. It has 
plenty of action, and the highly enjoyable 
and original figure of Uncle Andy alone 
makes the book a remarkable one. 472 pp. 
12mo. 


Defending the Bank. By Edward S. 
Van Zile, author of “With Sword and 
Crucifix,” etc. The scene of this boy juve- 
nile is laid in Troy and Northern New 
York. A boy who has figured as the hero 
of a fight on the ice when he was twelve 
years old, and has shown much pluck in 
the contest, finally develops into a boy de- 
tective who, after an astonishing series of 
unreal adventure, spoils the plans of some 
burglars to rob a bank. With illustrations, 
313 pp. I2mo. 


Ethel in Fairyland. By Edith Rebecca 
Bolster. Fairy stories intended to teach var- 
ious morals as to selfishness, bad temper, 
thoughtlessness, envy. greed. discourtesy, 
unkindness and false pride. The stories are 
simply told, with an occasional neatness of 
expression. With Wlustrations. 141 pp. I2mo. 


Japanese Garland, A.. By Florence 
Peltier. This is a collection of tales of 
Japan told by a little native of the Flowery 
Kingdom, who has been adopted by an 
American family. He greatly delights his 
little friends by repeating the myths and 
folklore of his native country and these are 
collected in a neat volume by Florence Pel- 
tier, with a running story to add to the 
childish irterest. Illustrated by Genjiro 
Yeto. 201 pp. 16mo0.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

Mutineers, The. By Eustace L. Will- 
iams, author of “The Substitute Quarter- 
back.” A school story laid in this country 
turning principally on the adventures of a 
team nine and its opposition in the school. 
No special local color is afforded, and the 
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entire subject is treated in a cursory, con- 
versational fashion. With illustrations. 291 
pp. 1I2mo 


On Special Assignment. By Samuel 
Travers Clover, author of “Paul Travers’ 
Adventures.” Moqui Snake Dancers, the 
campaign against Sitting Bull and the sup- 
pression of “cattle rustlers” are made the 
subject of the work of a young newspaper 
correspondent. ‘The book contains much 
upon the life of the plains, told with anima- 
tion, though the view of a newspaper life is 
somewhat fanciful. With illustrations. 307 
po. I2mo. 


Partnership in Magic, A. By Charles 
Battell Loomis, author of “The Four-Masted 
Cat Boat,” etc. A juvenile fantasy in which 
a boy discovers that he is able to have his 
wishes gratified as he pleases. With illus- 
trations. 270 pp. I2mo. 


se & 
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Silas Marner. By George Eliot. This 
edition of “Silas Marner” has as its frontis- 
piece the portrait of George Eliot in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery by Sir Frederick W. 
Burton. There is a closing note by Miss 
Annie Matheson. The Temple Classics. 237 
pp. 16mo. 


se 


EDUCATIONAL 


College Course of Shorthand. By Fran- 


cis J. Stein. A simplified system of Pitman 
shorthand which is intended for use by 
college students, the work being presented 
with sentences and words on one side and 
shorthand on the other. I9QI pp. I2mo. 


Heroes of Chivalry. By Louise Mait- 
land. Mrs. Maitland is thoroughly familiar 
with the stories as told in the early English 
and French sources, so that this book is far 
from being a mere rewriting of a familiar 
version. She has. moreover, preserved the 
wording of the original tales in so far as this 
is suited to children, and the quaint diction 
has a peculiar charm. She has written pri- 
marily for pupils in the grammar grades, 
but many older readers, in school and out, 
will be glad to come under the spell of these 
tales of knights at arms and fair damsels, of 
tourneys and brave adventures. Stories of 
Heroes. Illustrated. 235 pp. I2mo. 


a e 
E Ss S A Y Ss 


Ideas of Good and Evil. By W. B. 
Yeats. 341 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 956. 


Book News 


Leo Tolstoy. By G. K. Chesterton, G. 
H. Perris, etc. Three essays, profusely illus- 
trated, by G. K. Chesterton on Tolstoy as a 
man, on his literary work by G. H. Perris, 
and on his place in European literature by 
Edward Garnett. A biographical note at 
the close gives a condensed acccount of his 
life and surroundings. 36 pp. 8vo. 

Religious Freedom in American Educa- 
tion. By Joseph Henry Crooker. A re- 
search into the status of religious education 
in its present connection with and its proper 
relation to, our various institutions of learn- 
ing, from the public school to the great 
university. The religious motive in its rela- 
tion to popular education is fully examined; 
and the present conditions and_ recent 
changes in religious instruction and freedom 
of worship in denominational institutions. 
normal schools, agricultural colleges, and 
State universities, receive special treatment 
in chapters of much significance, where are 
traced the gradually growing liberal tenden- 
cies in prescribed religious requirements. 
One of the most instructive portions of the 
volume is given to an account of some inter- 
esting experiments in the way of enlarged 
religious freedom made in recent years by 
some of our largest universities, through 
their altered attitude toward the problem of 
the religious culture of their students. 216 


pp. 1I2mo. 
x= & 
F I c + I O N 


Anne Carmel. By Gwendolen Overton, 
author of “A Heritage of Unrest.” 325 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 942. 

Crimson Dice, The. By 
McCain. [Illustrated by 
I2mo. 

See review, page 946. 

Dainty Devils. 361 pp. 
See review, page 940. 

Dominant Strain, The. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Illustrated in color by Harry C. Ed- 
wards. 350 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 952. 

Dowager Countess and the American 
Girl, The. By Lilian Bell, author of “The 
Expatriates,” etc. 205 pp. 16mo. 

See review, page 944. 

Ike Glidden in Maine. 
Faul. Illustrated. 297 pp. 
See review, page 95I. 

Interference of Patricia, The. By Lilian 
Bell, author of “Hope Loring,” etc. With a 
frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. 156 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 954. 

Jason-Nova Scotia. By P. W. E. Hart, 

author of “The Ludovic Zam Affair.” An 


George Nox 
Clarence Rowe. 


12mo. 


By A. D. Me- 
I2mo. 
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historical romance whose scene is laid in 
Nova Scotia in the early days of the 
Eighteerth Century. It introduces James 
Stuart, the Chevalier, who is carried through 
a long series of unexpected adventure. The 
author has written two other works, “Lud- 
ovic Zam” and “Harts Yarns.” 238 pp. 
16mo. 

Master of Millions, The. By George C. 
Lorimer. 588 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 947. 

Mettle of the Pasture, The. By James 
Lane Allen. 12 mo. 

See review, page 954. 

Mr. Keegan’s Elopement. By Winston 
Churchill, author of “Richard Carvel,” ete. 
‘he fundamental idea of this story—that 
it’s not Mr. Keegan’s elopement, but another 
man’s, which Mr. Keegan arranges—calls 
for humorous treatment, and the denoue- 
ment when the hero and heroine escape on 
a bobsled or toboggan down the smooth 
cobbles of Madeira, calls for farcical treat- 
ment. The girl’s father, with his violent an- 
tipathy to naval men, and Mr. Keegan, the 
tobacco-reeking aide-de-camp of Cupid, 
might have been made humorous figures of 
infinite jest. Illustrated. 73 pp. 16mo.— 
Pittsburg Gasette. 

Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand. By 
Gertrude Atherton, author of “The Con- 
queror.” etc. The four-in-hand are a quar- 
tette of suitors who bore the lady till she 
decides to play a joke upon them, and en- 
gages herself to them all at once. She has 
troubles of her own in keeping them apart 
for a time, and then suddenly invites them 
all to meet on the Cliff Walk at Newport. 
The denouement is most amusing. The sub- 
ject would make a good comedy for the 
stage. Illustrated. 89 pp. 16mo.—Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 

Prudence Pratt. By Mrs. Dore Lyon. 
Illustrated with eight original drawings by 
Malcolm A. Strauss. 293 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 950. 

Rejected of Men. By Howard Pyle. 
269 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 949. 

Round Anvil Rock. By Nancy Huston 
Banks, author of “Oldfield.” Illustrated. 
356 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 948. 

Samaritans, The. By John Alexander 
Steuart, author of “Wine on the Lees,” etc. 
405 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 945. 

Thompson’s Progress. By C. J. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne, author of “The Adventures of 
Captain Kettle,” etc. 354 pp. 12mo. 

Twilight of the Gods and Other Tales, 
The. By Richard Garnett. This is a new 
and enlarged edition of a collection of tales 


by Richard Garnett. They were first pub- 
lished in 1888, though the present issue has 
later additions. The stories present a com- 
bination of classicism and irony, this last 
being a most conspicuous feature.. The pass- 
ing of paganism and the establishment of 
Christanity are among the themes intro- 
duced. With frontispiece. 324 pp. I2mo. 

’Twixt God and Mammon. By William 
Edward Tirebuck. With a memoir of the 
author by Hall Caine. 12mo. 

See review, page 944. 

Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch, The. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. Young, impulsive, affec- 
tionate Marian Lorimer is married to a man 
of the world. who has grown tired of her. 
Distracted by well-founded jealousy, in- 
sulted in her own home by her husband, she 
commits the madness of eloping with her 
husband’s best friend. She is divorced, and 
the custody of the child, a little girl, is given 
to the husband. Years elapse, and the 
daughter, grown to womanhood, is about to 
be married. Under the assumed name of 
Mrs. Hatch, the mother, at great personal 
sacrifice and impelled by mother love, comes 
to New York with the determination of just 
seeing the child, of whose life she has been 
kept informed by an old, faithful servant. 
who, at the mother’s instance, remained with 
the daughter., 

The shifts to which the mother is reduced 
to see the daughter and speak to her, with- 
out any revelation of relationship, are most 
pathetic. She keeps faith. It is made ob- 
vious that she has been more sinned against 
than sinning, and it is the daughter’s manly 
young husband who makes it possible for the 
dving mother to see her daughter and avow 
the long-ignored relationship. Novelettes 


de Luxe. 191 pp. 12mo.—Brooklyn Times. 
=H Ss 
So UitiopsE BOO kK S 


Where and How to Dine in New York. 
A book modeled upon two other volumes 
covering Paris and London, In it, rather on 
the advertising basis, is presented a descrip- 
tion of every important hotel and restaurant 
in New York, with a history of its growth, 
and suggestions as to the best viands ob- 
tainable. There is little suggestion of the 
minute differentiation in restaurants ap- 
parent in Paris, and the book is made up of 
a series of “reading notices” of each hotel 
and restaurant rather than of culinary criti- 
cism. With illustrations. 214 pp. 1I2mo. 


He 
H I Ss T O R Y 


Belgium and the Belgians. By Cyril 
Scudamore. With illustrations. 3590 pp 
I2mo. 

See review, page 932. 
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Bernards of Abington and Nether Win- 
chendon. A family history. By Mrs. 
Napier Higgins. Sir Francis Bernard, the 
last royal governor of Massachusetts, played 
a most important part in the opening history 
of the Revolution. He was the last scion of 
the house of Bernard. A descendant has 
written an account and history of the family, 
of which the first volume brings the subject 
down to the appearance of Francis Bernard 
on the scene. He was the descendant of a 
family which had been conspicuous in Eng- 
lish history from the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. The last half of the first volume 
and the second volume are all devoted to 
Bernard’s administration of Massachusetts, 
which is told with much heat and warmth 
from the royalist or Tory standpoint. In 2 
vols. 346, 337 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Buddhist India. By T. W. Rhys Davids, 
D. D., author of “Buddhism,” etc.  Illus- 
trated. 320 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 925. 

Danish Life in Town and Country. By 
Jessie Brockner. Illustrated. 262 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 932. 

Early Voyagers Up and Down the Miss- 
issippi. By Cavelier St. Cosm Le Sueur- 
Gravier and Guiynas. With introduction, 
notes and index by John G. Shea. A reprint 
of these narratives which was first published 
by Mr. Shea in 1861, and has now been for 
many years out of print. The issue by Mr. 
Shea published for the first time the Journal 
of John Cavalier, La Salle’s brother. The 
letters of M. de Montagni le Sueur are taken 
from Benard de la Harfe. Gravier’s voyage 
down and up the Mississippi in 1700 was 
also from manuscript in the collection of Mr. 
J. Carson Brevoort. The volume is printed 
with a broad margin in effective shape. 175 
pp. &vo. 

History of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. By Joseph Henry Dubbs, D. D. 
This book was prepared at the request of the 
Alumni Association of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, and tells the story of the 
founding of these colleges, their develop- 
ment, and gives an account of the prominent 
members of the faculty from the beginning. 
A bibliography includes snecimens of the 
work of members of the faculty, addresses 
delivered on public occasions, and a_ few 
books and pamphlets containing historical 
information. With frontispiece. 381 pp 
Indexed. 8vo.—Publishers’ IVeekly. 

Land of the Boxers, The; or, China 
Under the Allies. By Captain Gordon 
Casserly. An interesting and graphic ac- 
count of Captain Casserly’s experiences in 
that strange land, written with the trained 
observation of a soldier and the freshness 
and vigor of a man who knows how to wie 


Book News 


his pen as well as his sword. Circumlocu- 
tion and verbiage are agreeably absent, and 
Captain Casserly, in plain, soldierlike, but 
appropriate and well-chosen language, car- 
ries his readers right into the middle of the 
action. With illustrations and a plan. 208 
pp. Indexed. 8vo.—Daily Telegraph, Lon- 
don. 

Sir William Johnson. By Augustus C. 
Buell, author of “Paul Jones, Founder of the 
American Navy.” Illustrated. 272 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 936. 

Texas: A Contest of Civilizations. By 
George P. Garrison. This story of Texas 
involves chapters of the political history of 
Spain, France, England, and Mexico, and is 
particularly interesting to lovers of Prescott 
and the early tales of the Spanish Conquest. 
In the volume is told, first: How Texas 
emerged into history as the territory where 
Spanish expansion and French overlapped, 
and how Spain prevailed; second: How the 
Anglo-Americans succeeded in securing it 
from Mexico; third: How its resources and 
education have developed it. Professor 
Garrison is of the University of Texas and 
is thoroughly conversant with his subject. 
311 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Wesley and His Preachers. By G. Hol- 
den Pike, author of “Oliver Cromwell and 
His Times,” etc. A cursory view of Wes- 
ley’s work, with much of the book devoted 
to the condition of English life at the time 
of his work. The brutality of the lower 
classes and the dissolute life of the upper 
classes, the condition of prisons. the general 
state of religious belief, and the work of 
Wesley in founding a new church are all 
described in essays which collect from many 
sources rather a picture of his period than 
the story of his life. Illustrated. 309 pp. 


8vo. 
se 
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Physiological Aspect of the Liquor Prob- 
lem. Investigations made by and under 
the direction of W. O. Atwater, John S. Bal- 
lings and others. This work of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty is in the highest and most 
useful degree formative of a sound public 
opinion. It is not a defense of alcohol or an 
apology for its abuse. It points steadily to 
the conclusion that the safest plan for pre- 
serving Mens Sano in Corpore Sano is to 
learn to “sano” when tempted to sacrifice 
principle on the altar of bibulous con- 
viviality. The report is a great, useful, and 
thoroughly sane work, and those instru- 
mental in promoting its preparation are enti- 
tled to the thanks of all right-minded men 
and women. In 2 vols. 396, 372 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—N. V. Times Saturday Review. 
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Bible in the Nineteenth Century, The. 
Eight lectures. By j. Estlin Carpenter, M. 
A. 512 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 964. 


Influence of Christianity Upon National 
Character Illustrated by the Lives and Le- 
gends of the English Saints, The. By 
William Holden Hutton. A summary col- 
lection of the records of English saints pre- 
sented in the Bampton lectures of the year. 
After discussing the general work of the 
saints in the first lecture, the second lecture 
is devoted to national saints, the third to the 
saints of the English conversion, the fourth 
to the royal saints and the sixth to states- 
man saints, while the fourth. seventh and 
eighth lectures take up the ideal of monk 
and hermit, women and children. The lec- 
tures collect a large amount of informa- 
tion in regard to the subject with which they 
deal, presented without much system, and 
strongly imbued with a sense of the con- 
tinuity of the life of the English Church. 
365 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Pioneers of Religious Liberty in Amer- 
ica. Being the Great and Thursday lec- 
tures delivered in Boston in nineteen hun- 
dred and two. The purpose of these lectures 
is to set forth some of the great principles 
through which religious freedom in_ this 
country was achieved, and the connection 
with these principles of the great men who 
advocated them and gave them their power 
of enduring vitality. These thirteen cham- 
pions of religious freedom were truly pio- 
neers in the work in which they became so 
conspicuous, and no one can so fully realize 
the significance of our present freedom of 
thought in religious matters as by reading 
these accounts of the inception and growth 
of the religious principles which constitute 
so valued a part of our religious inheritance. 
396 pp. T2mo. 


Seven Deadly Sins, the Cardinal Virtues 
and Other Lectures. By Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf, D.D. 208 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 958. 


Solar System, The. By Percival Lowell. 
In this volume are published the six lectures 
delivered in December, 1902, at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where Mr. 
Lowell is the non-resident professor of 
astronomy. The chapters treat of the fol- 
lowing subjects: Our Solar System, Mer- 
cury, Mars, Saturn and its System, Jupiter 
and his Comets. and Cosmogony. They are 
illustrated by numerous diagrams and tables. 
134 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Letters to M. G. and H. G. By John 
Ruskin. With a preface by the Right Hon. 

Wyndham. Illustrated. 148 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 939. 

Love Letters of Margaret Fuller, 1845- 
1846. With an introduction by Julia Ward 
Howe. With frontispiece. 228 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 938. 


es 
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History of American Literature, A. By 
William P. Trent, M. A. 579 pp. Indexed. 
I12mo. 

See review, page 937. 

Is It Shakespeare? By a Cambridge 
Graduate. With facsimiles. 370 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 
dee review, page 958. 


HH 
MECHANICAL SCIENCE 


Treatise on Mine-Surveying, A. By 
Jennett H. Brough. A reissue of a system- 
atic work on mine-surveying which first ap- 
peared in 1888. It had reached the ninth 
edition by 1902, and the tenth edititon ap- 
peared in May, 1903. The preface says: 
“Among the additions will be found notices 
of Sir Humphrey Grubb’s new sight for 
mining dials, of the Dunbar-Scott mine 
tacheometer, of Gothan’s instrument for sur- 
veying boreholes, of the methods used by 
Mr. Wayne and by Mr. Gordon for connect- 
ing surface and underground surface, of the 
setting out of the Simplon tunnel, and of the 
difficulties encountered in plumbing the very 
deep shafts at the Tamarack mine.” Recent 
examination questions have also been added. 

A history of mining engineering opens the 
volume. It then takes up the miners’ dial, 
the magnetic needle, the fixed needle, the 
theodolite, and the work of plotting prob- 
lems. The close gives an explanation of 
photographic surveying. With diagrams. 
72 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Anti-Semitism: Its History and Causes. 
By Bernard Lazare. Translated from the 
French. An historical treatment of the ex- 
istence of the anti-Judaic spirit through all 
history, an analysis of its causes in the de- 
velopment and character of the Jew, and an 
attempt to state the present condition of the 
problem from the standpoint of France. The 
book originally appeared in magazine and 
newspaper articles in France which attracted 
wich attention, and the volume has been 
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widely discussed Europe. 375 


I2mo. 

Cheerful Americans. By Charles Battell 
Loomis, Illustrated. 12mo. 

See review, page 962. 

Dogs of All Nations in Prose and 
Rhyme. By Conrad J. Miller. Stories of 
dogs in all times illustrated by rather un- 
usual processed pictures. These stories are 
gathered from many sources. Some are told 
in doggerel and some in prose. The book 
is intended for children’s reading. 243 pp. 
12mo. 


over pp. 


Few Remarks, A. By Simeon Ford. 
340 pp. I2mo. 
dee review, page 962. 

Geography of Disease, The. By Frank 
G. Clemow, M. D. This volume 's not a 
medical book, but one giving the facts of the 
geographical distribution of each disease 
over our globe. Also, the factors which 
seem to determine that distribution are fully 
discussed. After a general introductory 
chapter on “The Geography of Disease, and 
the Factors which Determine It,” the author 
takes up the rare Ainhum and then passes on 
to the familiar Beri-beri. In alphabetical 
order he takes them up,—Cancer, Cholera, 
Erysipelas, Goitre, Gout, Influenza, Leprosy. 
Measles, Plague. Pneumonia. Rheumatism, 
Scarlet Fever, Scurvy, and the others, and 
so on down to Yellow Fever. Book II. 
treats “Diseases of the Skin.” and Book III. 
is devoted to “Animal Parasites and the 
Diseases Associated with Them.” The vol- 
ume combines technical accuracy, wide 
knowledge, and entertaining and popular 
treatment. 624 pp. 8vo. 


Influence of Emerson, The. 
D. Mead. 12 mo. 


My Relations With Carlyle. 
Anthony Froude. 79 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 966. 

Om Amerika. Af Carl Fischer-Hansen, 
LL.D. A Scandinavian study of American 
institutions derived from familiar -sources 
which summarize the present condition of 
affairs in this country. 253 pp. 8vo. 


Rise and Progress of the Standard Oil 
Company, The. By Gilbert Holland Mon- 
tague. This is an accurate study of the 
Standard Oil Company, from its beginning 
in 1865 down to the present time. The story 
of this gigantic corperation is of interest to 
the most casual reader. 143 pp. I2mo. 


Training of Wild Animals, The. By 
Frank C. Bostock. Edited by Ellen Velvin, 
F. Z. S.. author of “Ratalpin,” etc. The 
writer of this book has spent his life with 
wild beasts and knows all their ways, their 
whims, their good points, and their bad. 
The book tells interestingly how the lad 
Bostock proved his fitness for an animal 


By Edwin 


By James 
Paper. 
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trainer despite his father’s hope of a Church 
of England career for his son; of thirty 
years’ experience with lions and tigers. ele- 
phants, and other wild creatures; and gives 
many details of the training—always a work 
of unlimited patience, courage, and endur- 
ance—which tames the wild animal into his 
trainer’s puppet. Illustrated. 255 pp. 12mo. 


= & 
NATURAL HISTORY 


Our Feathered Game. By Dwight W. 
Huntington. A book on sport with illustra- 
tions in color containing an article on each 
of the birds which furnish shooting in the 
United States. There are processed illustra- 
tions, apparently taken from stuffed birds, 
an appendix in which the birds are arranged 
with descriptive text and a finding list to 
match the illustrations, and an essay on each 
bird describing its habitat, the way it should 
be sought, and a minimum of ornithological 
description. 346 pp. I2mo. 
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Birds and Their Relations to Man. By 
Clarence M. Weed, D. Sc., and Ned Dear- 
born, D. Sc. Suggestions in regard to pres- 
ervation of birds and means of encouraging 
their presence are presented in this book, as 
well as descriptions of the various families, 
special attention being given to the work of 
each in the regulation of injurious animals 
and insects. All are classified as vegetiv- 
orous or insectivorous, the names implying 
the predominance, rather than exclusive use, 
of one kind of diet. To many it will prove 
a new idea that there is a constant super- 
vision, by birds, of the air, the grass, and 
the trees. This supervision includes a day 
and a night patrol, each class of birds doing 
duty in certain well-defined regions. With 
but one exception, these birds are found 
to be man’s strong allies, even though 
they occasionally seem to cause damage 
which blinds the farmer to their economic 
value. The one “black sheep” is the English 
sparrow, who is described as having “first 
been pampered. then reviled.” Four ap- 
pendices give various “Bird Laws,” also a 
“Bibilography of the Economic Relations 
of North American Birds,” which will 
prove of much value in further study of this 
subject. Illustrated. 315 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—Literary World. 


= 
PHILOS O P YT 


Introduction to the History of Modern 
Philosophy, An. By Arthur Stone Dew- 
ing. 336 pp. S8vo. 

See review, page 940. 
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Authority in the Church. By Thomas 
B. Strong. An attempt to consider some 
questions necessarily rising in connection 
with the claim of the church to exercise au- 
thority. It concludes that the fundamental 
teaching of the church includes beside the 
creed, “a conception of a society intimately 
connected with Christ and through Him 
with the Father.” The precise organ which 
is to exercise the authority of this society is 
not clearly defined. 173 pp. I2mo. 


Christ’s Cure for Care. By Mark Guy 
Pearse. Discourses intended to suggest the 
attitude and teaching of Jesus in regard to 
the cares of life. Each closes with a poem 
intended to portray the great advantage of 
the soul free from care through reliance on 
the Master. 143 pp. I2mo. 


Glory of the Cross, The. By the Rev. 
John Wakeford, B. D. The Cross as revela- 
tion, argument, altar, pulpit and throne, is 
the subject of five sermons altogether horta- 
tory in their character, presenting the evan- 
gelical view. 120 pp. i2mo. 

Individual Prayer as a Working Force. 
By Rev. David Gregg, D. D., author of 
“Our Best Moods,” etc. A plea for concrete 
answers to prayer in definite changes of 
character and in the grant of special peti- 
tions, with examples taken from the Bible 
and from modern life, intended to show that 
many important events in the history of the 
Church have been directly produced as an 
answer to prayer. 147 pp. I2mo. 

Social Ethics. By James Melville Cole- 
man. “It seems to me,” says the author, in 
his preface, “there is room for a book which 
treats social phenomena from the strictly 
Christian point of view, and yet gives ade- 
quate place to the conclusions of science 
and philosophy. What is wanted is a Chris- 
tian cosmic philosophy, for philosophy must 
be Christian to be cosmic. I believe that 
the student must look at the facts of the 
universe from the position of Jesus if he is 
to gain the proper perspective.” The work 
takes up the nature of the state, passes from 
this to social institutions, and then discusses 
the relation of the church and state, the 
state and the individual, and the factors 
which lead this complex organism to unite. 
The social mind, social forces. sovereignty 
of the state, law, authoritv, the social con- 
fession of Christ, and what constitutes a 
Christian state, complete the volume. It 
seeks to present the entire round of social 
activities from the standpoint of a belief in 
the individual development and growth of 
the soul. 353 pp. 1I2mo. 

Use of Holy Scripture in Public Wor- 
ship of the Church. By the Rt. Rev. A. 
C. A. Hall. 167 pp. Indexed. 12mc 


Ss C I E N Cc E 


Certainty of a Future Life in Mars, The. 
Being the posthumous papers of Bradford 
Torrey Dodd. Edited by L. P. Gratacap. 
266 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 961. 
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Evolution of the Japanese. By Sidney 
L. Gulick, M. A. Mr. Gulick’s intimate 
knowledge of the Japanese people, gained 
by long residence in Janan, and his trained 
faculties of observation and expression have 
enabled him to present a volume that will 
find a hearty welcome with students of so- 
ciology, missions or those interested in the 
commercial possibilities of the East. His 
analysis of the national character as mani- 
fested in commerce, education, the family, 
religion and art, bears evidence of painstak- 
ing research and accuracy. He gives a sane 
judgment of the actual progress that the 
Japanese have already made, their failings 
and advantages. and thourh indulging in no 
imaginative prophecies, gives the reader a 
clear idea of what we mav expect from these 
people in the future. 448 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Lawn Tennis at Home and Abroad. Ed- 
ited by A. Wallis Myers. This volume, says 
the preface, “is produced for the benefit of 
all lawn tennis votaries, players and spec- 
tators alike, who may desire to know some- 
thing, both by pen and picture, of the condi- 
tions under which the game is organized 
and contested in other lands besides their 
own. but at the same time providing them 
with interesting information regarding the 
pastime at home.” ‘The book is made up of 
an opening essay by H. S. Mahony on “The 
Old School and the New,” “Memories of 
Men and Meetings,” by H. S. Scrivener; 
“Courts and Conditions,” by G. W. Hill- 
yard; “Lawn Tennis for Ladies,” Mrs. 
Sterry; “Players of the Present,” A. Wal- 
lace Myers; “American Methods.” Holcombe 
Ward; “The Game in Northern Europe,” J. 
N. Flavelle; “Play in France and Switzer- 
land,” H. B. Hough; “Lawn Tennis in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand,” L. O. S. Poidevin; 
and “Lawn Tennis in India,” P. G. Pearson. 
Throughout, the personal side of the game 
is emphasized with profuse illustrations of 
players, amateur and professional, titled and 
royal. 322 pp. I2mo. 
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Hammersmith, Fulham and Putney. By 
G. E. Mitton and J. C. Geikie. Edited by Sir 
Walter Besant. This issue, one of a series 
of eight volumes which is intended to take 
up in detail the life and conditions of each 
quarter of London, deals with Hammer- 
smith, Fulham and Putney, or extreme West 
London, an outlying suburb of houses and 
villas. As in the other volumes of the series, 
the region is described street by street, its 
history is given. buildings are mentioned, 
and an effort made to trace the development 
of the suburb from green ficlds into a vast 
acreage of crowded human dwellings, broken 
by occasional parks. With frontispiece. 94 
pp. Indexed. 16mo. 

In Quest of the Quaint. By Eliza B. 
Chase, author of “Over the Border,” etc. II- 
lustrated by the author. 246 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 94I. 

Lake Country Sketches. By the Rev. 
H. D. Rawnsley, author of “Literary Asso- 
ciation of the Enelish Lakes.” ete. With 
frontispiece. 235 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 950. 

Norwegian By-Ways. By Charles W. 
Wood, author of “Letters from Majorca,” 
etc. With nine illustrations. 384 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 965. 

Twentieth Century Pilgrim’s Progress, 
A. By Ellen M. Staples. This little vol- 
ume narrates the trip of the “Federation 
Special” which, between April 24th and May 
19th, 1902, carried 180 club women, mainly 
from the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey by their own special tran to attend the 
sixth biennial meeting of the general Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Los Angeles. 
The special covered 7936 miles, and went by 
the Southern Pacific, coming back by the 
Denver & Rio Grande. The narrative is a 
gossipy account of the trip and of the re- 
gion, with illustrations. 91 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Cassell’s Dictionary of Practical Gard- 
ening. An illustrated encyclopaedia of 
practical horticulture for all classes. Edited 
by Walter P. Wright. This “Dictionary of 
Practical Gardening” deals’ with upwards 
of 6,000 general plants. Leaving all botan- 
ical features alone, it gives in the most con- 
densed form information on propagation, 
soil, general culture, and the best species or 


Book News 


varieties, adding their height, flowering 
period, degree of hardiness, and color of 
plants. The botanical names are taken from 
the Index Kewensis. The garden name is 
given in addition. The book is written by 
English gardeners and the advice is based 
altogether on English exverience. The arti- 
cles are illustrated by processed photo- 
graphs. In a subject like pineapple, for in- 
stance. no reference is made to its cultiva- 
tion in the oven air, the advice being alto- 
gether for the English climate, where glass 
is necessarv for most or all of the year 
Plants are entered under both their botani- 
cal and common name, and the article under 
often omits what appears under an- 
other. Under an apple and other fruits 
no American varieties are mentioned, but 
only English; and in dealing with a fruit 
like the peach, the destructive fungi peculiar 
to this country, like yellows are wholly 
omitted. Two vols. 8vo. 


one 


How to Make Schoo! Gardens. A man- 
ual for teachers and pupils. By H. D. Hem- 
enway, B. S. In this little work the director 
of the Hartford School of Horticulture gives 
all necessary instruction regarding the con- 
struction, the care and the perfecting of the 
school garden. In America the school-gar- 
den movement, though of recent origin, is 
rapidly gaining ground. It is to be hoped 
that in the very near future no school will 
be without that adjunct, which is so condu- 
cive to the physical, moral and mental health 
of the pupil. The child of to-day. with his 
unduly forced mentality, can perform some 
astonishing feats along mathematical and 
other lines. But it is highly probable that if 
he were told that potatoes, onions and beets 
grow on trees and lettuce on vines he would 
accept these statements in entire good faith, 
simply because he has no personal knowl- 
edge regarding these ordinary articles of his 
diet. The child is not to blame for this 
lamentable ignorance; it is the result of false 
theories in regard to what is and what is not 
desirable knowledge. Yet almost every 
child is born with a love for the soil and the 
things that grow therein, and when this in- 
stinct is developed as it should be—when 
the child is taught to dig and delve, to plant 
and cultivate along scientific lines—a deci- 
sive step will have been taken toward the 
betterment of the race. Illustrated. 107 pp 
12mo.—Baltimore Sun. 


Works of Botticelli, The. A short essay 
by Richard Davy, on Botticelli, precedes a 
reproduction in prose of all the »rincipal 
works of the artist, including some which 
are not attributed to him by important crit- 
ics. The only Botticelli in this country in- 
cluded is Mrs. Gardner’s “Death of Lucre- 
tia” and “Madonna with Angel.” at Bos- 
ton. Illustrated. 64 pp. 8vo. 
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